












































“ Familiar in their Mouths as HOUSEHOLD WORDS.”—Suaxesreane. 
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OLD SAINT ANN’S GATEWAY. 


Axour midway of the left-hand side of the 
High Street of Broughton, there is a pic- 
turesque and ancient gateway, which for 
generations back, has afforded a subject to 
the way-side sketcher, both professional and 
amateur. It isa spacious gateway, rich in 
carvings that have not lost their identity ; for 
you can still distinguish which boss was origi- 
nally a rose, and which a cherub’s face, 
though they have been blown upon by the 
storms of four centuries, at least, and have 
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astonished him instead. In fact, they plucked 
him. Peter’s genius was a mistake, it seemed. 
His benefactor sent for him home to Brough- 
ton, and the master of Saint Ann’s, being de- 
|sirous of retiring from his office, Peter was 
unanimously elected to fill it. The governors 


|of the charity talked of his being a college- 


man, and ignored the circumstances of his 
rejection by Alma Mater as completely as if 
they had never occurred; but it was a long 
time before anybody dared to be sagacious 
enough to discover genius in a Saint Ann’s 
school-boy again. 





never known the profane touch of modern 
restoration. Over this gateway projects a| 
lofty window, glazed in small octagonal panes, | 
which have coats of arms, crosses, and other 
devices emblazoned on them in vivid colours ; 
when the side sashes are open, this window 
commands the busiest prospect in all Brough- 
ton, for it looks up the High Street to the) 
parish church of Saint Paul—whose grave- | 


Peter wasconscientious, and he did his duty 
in the old schoo) well: he had the talent for 
government ; and if, at first, he found the 
mastership of six and twenty illiterate 


|lads a degree more irksome than his pre- 


vious life had been, 
proud of it. 

There must have been some reason for his 
failure at college ; for, though no genius, Peter 


he soon learnt to be 
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yard elms close out the prospect of the) had really more than the average amount of 
suburb beyond—and down to the Market| talent: it may probably be explained that he 
Place, the evening resort of all the idle popu-| neglected the routine studies, to potter 


lation of the town. 

The gateway is the entrance to old Saint 
Ann’s, aud the Oriel window above it is the| 
window of the master’s room. Old Peter) 
Garnet, the master, is as well known, | 
and as highly respected in Broughton, as 
the gateway itself. He was, originally, a} 
Saint Ann’s boy, and he has been master | 
there for five and forty years. The way he| 
came to be master, was as follows:—While in | 
the school, he attracted the attention of one | 


amongst old chronicles and histories of his 
native town; for, when he had been about 
three years master at Saint Ann’s, Jacob Rivis, 
bookseller in the High Street, published a 
compact little volume entitled, Antiquities 
and Curiosities of Broughton, which bore 
the name of Peter Garnet as author. It is 
the standard guide-book to Broughton at this 
day. 

Deter was a simple-minded man, and won 
many friends. With his salary of fifty pounds 


of the guardians by his peculiar aptitude for | a-year, the gateway fees, and his anciently- 


figures, and this gentleman instantly jumped 
to the conclusion that he had discovered a 
genius, whom it was his duty to patronise, and 
draw forth from obscurity, To that end, he 
removed Peter from Saint Ann's, and placed | 
him at the public grammar school, where | 
he had many opportunities of testing his 
courage and physical strength in pitched | 
battles, arising out of the opprobrious epithets 
flung at him as mementos of his previous’! 
condition as a charity-boy. It is not on re-| 
cord that Peter distinguished himself here, | 
either classically or mathematically ; but, in| 
due time, his patron sent him to the univer- 
sity, and great hopes were entertained that 
he would astonish the school-men. But they 
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furnished rooms, he contrived to live, as folks 
said, like a gentleman ; but there was a good 
deal of pinching behind the scenes. Peter 
had an old father and mother living, and two 
or three brothers and sisters, who had not got 
on in the world so well as himself; and they 
all expected, apparently, to be kept in idle- 
ness on his splendid means. He did not treat 
them hardly, at all; but, on some pretence or 
another, they were generally found ready to 
abuse him behind his back ; and what with 
one tax, and what with another, he was 
several years past middle age before he could 
afford to marry. Even then, his dear Alice 
only lived with hima very few years, and died ; 


leaving a six-months’-old baby on his hands. 
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That baby was nursed and petted, and 
played with, and glorified by generation 
after generation of school-boys and school- 
girls, until it grew into a tall, slim girl with 
an exceedingly pretty face, an unimpeachably 
good temper, and a decidedly firm will of its 
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Peter took off his spectacles, shut them up in 
the book to keep his place, and said : 

“Here comes Mark Liversedge ;” and ac- | 
cordingly, that individual came ; and, as if he | 
were quite at-home, deposited himself on a | 
chair opposite to Alice ; thereby shutting out 


own; at which date, it was sent apprentice | her view of the church-yard elms, er any* 
to Mrs. Bohn, milliner and dressmaker, in the | thing else she might desire to see, and caus- 


High Street. ; 
took up its station in the Oriel window with 
professional tools on a table three hundred 
years old, and became milliner and dress- 
maker on its own account. 


. 

On a fine summer evening there was not in 
all Broughton so picturesque a room as that 
over the gateway of Saint Ann’s, It was full 
of light without glare: light mysteriously 
softened and tinted by the many-lined panes 
it had to shine through before it got into the 
room. Alice Garnet's bright, youthful figure 
in a high-backed chair, seemed to draw the 
sunbeams about it, and away from the lean, 
ascetic frame of her father, bending over a 
book, with his thin hand supporting his thin- 
ner chin, It would have been strange if the 
sunbeams had not loved her best: such a 
tangle of golden curls as she had for them to 
Ee at hide and seek in ; such a pair of dark 

lue eyes for them to mirror their warmth 
in; such a sweet white brow for them to kiss; 
such a rosy cheek for them to trifle with, as 
if it were a blooming garden-flower! Old 
Peter wanted none of them in his Rembrandt 
corner. Leave him in the shade—and his dark 
high features, scanty locks, and old brown 
coat, made a companion picture to the sun- 
shiny-maiden in the window ; but, draw him 
out into the light, and all the mellow lines 
and sepia-tints were gone. You had only a 
stooping, narrow-shouldered man, with a 
worn expression of face, and innumerable 
crows’ feet about his eyes. Peter’s person, 
like his genius, looked all the more dignified 
and imposing for a little mystery. 

Such a fine summer evening it was, when 
my story of Old St. Ann’s opens. There was 
Alice in the window, curls, dimples, roses and 
all, sewing diligently at a gay-coloured silk 
dress; and there was Peter at his books, 
looking as lean and hungry, as if he might 
be tempted soon to make a substantial meal 
of them. Alice had the sash open opposite 
to her, and occasionally she refreshed her 
eyes by looking up at the green elms of Saint 
Paul’s, which were quivering in the fresh 
breeze ; and suggesting, by their depths of 
shadow, massive groves beyond. But it was 
not only the elms she could see : the pavement 
of the High Street and all its moving groups 
and single figures challenged her watchfulness 
—and Alice was evidently watching. Pre- 
sently, there gloomed over her face something 
nearly akin toa frown, and the deft needle 
flew faster than ever. A minute or two 
atter a foot was heard mounting the stairs. 


| 





The arent over, it | ing the frown to become very decided on her | 


pretty brow. | 
Alice had two suitors. This Mark Liver- | 
sedge was one, and Richard Preston was the | 
other. They had both been St. Ann’s boys 
in their time, and had passed from under her 
tutelage ; the former to sweep out the office of 
Lawyer Hartop, the latter to help at Ford- 
ham’s Mills. Mark was on the highway to 
become a gentleman, for he had gradually 
risen from the humble position of office-boy 
to the dignity of adesk. Lawyer Hartop, 
having seen in him a ready wit and shrewd- 
ness far beyond his years, had articled him to 
himself without a premium; and, after he 
had served his time, engaged him as clerk 
with a very moderate salary, and took 
a good deal of change out of him under the 
name of gratitude, but in the shape of long 
hours of overwork. Mark submitted to 
these impositions with singular grace and 
meekness, and talked much of what he owed | 
to Lawyer Hartop ; but he was a far-sighted 
young man, and no doubt had the main chance 
in view ; which main chance, in the present | 
instance, was the possibility of succeeding | 
his patron in the best business in Broughton,— | 
Lawyer Hartop having no son to bequeath it | 
to, but only one spare, shrewish daughter ; for | 
whose personal embellishment pretty Alice 
Garnet did a very considerable amount of 
millinery and dressmaking. But Richard 
Preston had no chance of becoming a gentle- | 
man, dusty miller that he was; and, when 
the two suitors presented themselves in the 
Gate-room at Saint Ann’s, it was not hard to 
guess which of them Peter Garnet, with his 
old-world notions of gentility, would choose, 
He favoured Mark Liversedge: Alice fa- | 
voured Richard Preston. 
There must have been some special reason | 
for her preference ; although women are often 
caught by the eyes. Perhaps it might have 
been that Richard was by far the properer man 
of the two. Mark’s lank, well-dressed, awk- 
ward figure, with its queer sideways gait, could 
by no means compare with Richard Preston’s 
athletic six feet two in his stocking feet (I 
believe Richard’s bigness was one of the 
elements of Alice’s pride in him) ; neither 
could his sallow face, intensified in expression 
by a slight obliquity of vision, gain an 
favourable criticism beside Richard’s hand- 
some brown visage and bright gipsy eyes. | 
Mark would trim himself at the office, and 
comestraight to the gateway room, full of confi- 
dence and hope, nearly every evening in the 
week, and pester Alice with his stilted talk, until 
she would have liked to run her needle into 































































































































Charles Dickens.) 
him ; but Richard, if he only went along the 
High Street with his wagon, and glanced up 
at the window, and just whistled, O how the 
colour came! It was enough to make damask 
roses jealous, if there had been any damask 
roses to experience the wicked passion at Old 
Saint Ann’s. It was a new version of the old 
song, Let father and mother be ever so mad, 
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don’t want to go,” she replied quietly. Mark 
begged pardon: he had hoped it would be 
agreeable; and Peter Garnet hastened to 
excuse her lack of urbanity by suggestin 


that she was overworked, and tired, an 
cross. 


“No, father, I am not,” she interposed, 
rejecting his plea, “ but Mark is so tiresome.” 





Whistle, and I’ll come to thee my lad. She| “Come, Mark, she is out of humour 
would spring from her chair and give him a| clearly!” said her father, laughing at her 
shower of little nods and smiles from the open| very awkward candour; which made the 
window; and often, that was all they had| suitor feel hot all over: “let us take a turn 
to live on in the way of love for a week | by, the river together, she’ll be in a better 
together ; for Richard could only ‘come on | mood to-morrow night perhaps.” } Mark took 
Sunday nights, and even then, Peter Garnet his leave with a reproachful countenance 
austerely demonstrated that he was not! which did not touch Alice one bit: she was 
welcome. | only too glad to see him go, and would have 
There Mark Liversedge sat, with his crooked | been twice as glad, if there was any chance 
black legs crossed one over the other, his! of his taking offence and not coming again 
crooked black shoulders twisted insinuatingly | in a hurry. 
forward, and his crooked black head dropped| When the master returned it was almost 
humbly between them, while his eyes fol-| dark, and Alice was setting out their frugal 
lowed the swift movements of Alice’s needle,|supper on the table in the window: i 
and his tongue detailed a scene at the court-| pulled one of her curls as she came near him 
house that day. Mark was clever, and he in going to the cupboard for the bread loaf, 
told his story amusingly ; but Alice would not | and asked, “Why did you treat Mark so 
laugh, no, that she would not. She looked as 


solemn as if he had been reciting a funeral | 
oration ; but old Peter enjoyed it, and made | 
the most of every point. Mark rarely became 
flat after these rebuffs, or felt resentful. He 
did not know much of women ; but he had 
heard that they were freakish, and wanted a_| 
good deal of humouring ; so he humoured | 
pretty Alice, and thought he was making | 
immense progress in his suit. 

On this particular evening, however, he| 
attempted to make a bold step in advance ; | 
and, after remarking that he felt musty with | 
sitting in the office all day, he invited A lice 
to take a walk with him down by the river 
side to Fordham Mills. 

“No thank you, I have something else to 
do,” replied Alice, “but perhaps my father 
will go with you.” 

Mark squeezed his hands together and 
laughed nervously for the first time since he 
began his courtship—there was no mistaking 
her meaning this time; but, as he knew no 
reason why she should not fall in Jove with 
him, if he only persevered long enough, he 
went on talking again. 

He fancied he had made an impression 
on her one time, for she coloured beautifully ; 
but, if he had taken the trouble to turn his 
head he might have seen the Fordham wagon, 
with its fine team of horses all gay in their 
scarlet trappings and tinkling bells, coming 
up the High Street, and his old schoolfellow, 
Richard Preston, marching at the head of the 
leader, But Mark laid the blush to his own 
account; and, on the strength of it, again 
mentioned a walk by the waterside. 

“Come, Alice, drop that stitch-work and 
go,” said her father; “it is very polite in 
Mark to ask you.” 

“T don’t think so, father, when he sees I 


badly to-night, Alice ?” 

“ Because he almost teases me to death, I 
wish he would stop away!” she replied, with 
pretty vehemence. 

“But, Alice, I have set my heart on his 
marrying you;” said Peter in a conclusive 
tone. 

Alice, however, was not daunted: “ And I 
have set my heart on his not marrying me,” 
she rejoined, 

“That is all nonsense ; he will make alady 
of you,” said Peter, slily appealing to her 
vanity. 

“Not he ! He would only make me a miser- 
able woman! And TI tell you, once for all, 
father, I'll have nothing to do with him!” 

“ You like some one else, perhaps?” said 
Peter, more harshly than he had ever spoken 
to his motherless girl before : “ you like some 
one else—that’s where it is—but if it is that 
Richard Preston, put him out of your mind, 
for he will never get my good word.” 

Alice did not speak ; but, when she went to 
the cupboard for the salt, she stayed a minute 
behind the shelter of its open door and 
winked away a few tears. She felt very 
rebellious and firm notwithstanding ; and, to 
keep up her wrath against Mark, she in- 
vented a sort of roll-call of all his disagree- 
able points mental and physical, and said 
them over to herself all through supper. 

Peter Garnet set great store by Alice, and 
loved her most devotedly ; but he had taken 
the poor ambition into his head that he 
should like to see her made a Jady, and the 
possibility that her happiness might be sacri- 
ficed in the process, had not dawned upon his 
scholastic mind: so, when she came as usual 
to kiss him good-night before she went to 
bed, he thought it only right to reject the 
caress coldly, and pushed her away; but 





Alice was not angry with her father, and she 
would not allow him to be angry with her. 

“Come, father, you know you won’t sleep 
if you don’t,” she said audaciously. As he 
looked up, intending to rebuke her very 
seriously, she put her two rosy hands one on 
either side of his face ; and, telling him he 
looked as savage as a bear, inflicted half-a- 
dozen kisses on his wrinkled forehead, and 
made her escape before he could recover from 
his surprise sufficiently to scold her as she 
deserved. 
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Ill. 


THERE was no allusion made to what had 
passed the night before, when they met the 
next morning. Peter swallowed his break- 
fast scalding hot that he might have a few 
minutes to look over certain accounts con- 
nected with the school; but, while he was 
thus engaged, the nine o’clock bell rang, and 
he left them strewn on his table in company 
with a little black box decorated with per- 
forated brass ornaments; from the lock of 
which hung his bunch of keys. 
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“You used to say he was a sad ne’er-do- 
weel, Nanny, and to prophesy bitterly enough 
that he’d come to a bad end.” 

Nanny groaned : “ Ay, that was what drove 
him fra’ home : but he’d be fain to come back 
now. Will you ask Mark for me ?” 

“No, Nanny; I told you before I would 
not ; but I will’give you a trifle myself towards 
making up what you want,” and, laying down 
her work carefully on her chair, she went 
away to her chest of drawers in her bedroom 
for her little purse. She was absent for 
several minutes ; because, when she got into 
her room she heard the tinkling of bells, and 
there was the laden Fordham wagon making 
another progress up the High Street. Going 
down, at last, she found Nanny weeping into 
the rag as if her eyes were fountains. The 
old woman had, all at once, become very 
scrupulous about accepting the girl’s half- 
crown ; asking her if it really was her own to 
give, and if Peter Garnet would not miss it ? 

“It is my own earnings, Nanny; so take 
it without more ado, and get away, for 
I’m busy. The old woman expanded into 


“There'll be nobody in here but you, Alice, | blessings and moral aphorisms ; in the midst 


80 those papers will be all safe,” were his 
words to his daughter as he went out hur- 


riedly. She just answered, “Yes, father,” | 


and went on with her work without even 
glancing to see what they were. 
The morning was about half spent, and 


of which Alice unceremoniously shut her out 


upon the stairs, 

The Fordham wagon was up and down 
the High Street ever so many times that 
day ; and once it had to stop at Saint Ann’s 
gateway to deliver a sack of flour. Very 


Alice had twice had the satisfaction of giving | likely Alice had something to do with the 





Richard Preston a smiling recognition from| receiving of it; for Mrs. Hart, coming 
the window, when there was a knock at the) in to see her for a few minutes at twelve 
door, and anold woman’s voice asked, without, | o’clock, asked if she had been making a pud- 
if there was anybody at home? “Yes, I’m|ding with her hands tied behind her; for 
here, Nanny, come in,” responded Alice : | there was a trace of meal all round her 
“what is it you want this morning ?” | waist? O, dear no! she had not been making 

“O bairn! I’ve come to you for comfort ; | pudding or a pie either. How could it have 
for I says if Alice Garnet can’t help me she’ll| got there? However that might be, Alice 


pity me, an’ I know you will,” said Nanny, 
dropping into the nearest chair, and pulling 
out a little ragged pocket-handkerchief in 
readiness for tears. Alice knew that Nanny 
was a thoroughly unscrupulous old canter ; 
but, as she appeared now to be in real dis- 
tress, she asked again what she wanted. 

“T mustn’t go nigh-hand Mark to disgrace 


him, so [ thought I'd come here, and get you | 


to speak to him instead.” 

“But I'd rather not, Nanny: Mark and I 
are not on the best terms—tell me your 
trouble, however.” 

“You'll remember my grandson Willie’s 
‘listing at Whitsun-fair? Well, he’s written 
me to beg I'll buy him off, an’ how I’m to 
raise t’money I don’t know—if I'd only an- 
other six pounds to my bit o’ savings I could 
do it—will you ask Mark for me, bairn ?” 

“No, Nanny ; you must ask him yourself, 
if you don’t think it better to leave Willie 
where he is. He will get used to soldiering 
by and bye.” 

“Not he ; he’s a delicate lad—an’, besides, 
he’s my pet, is Willie—I like to have his face 
at t’fireside o’nights.” 





was in the blithest spirits all day ! 

Peter retired to his table at night, and bade 
Alice give him a candle ; as he wanted to get 
the school accounts finished making up for the 
quarterly audit next Monday. She did asshe 
was bid; and then, as it was not nearly dark, 


she treated herself to an idle half-hour at the 


window, watching the few passers-by with a 
good deal of interest. Presently she saw 
Peggie Hartop’s brilliant feather and flounce, 
flourishing up the street, and in close atten- 
dance upon it, Mark Liversedge; his whole 
person contorted either with civility or 
spasms, until he looked as if he were strung 
on wires that had got twisted out of all order. 
Peggie was brandishing her head, and looking 
mightily dignified and condescending towards 
the young man, “Oh, you pretty pair! I 
wish you would bewitch each other!” said 
Alice, half-aloud. “I should like to make 
your wedding-bonnet, Peggie Hartop !” 

Meanwhile, Peter Garnet was puzzling his 
wits over some refractory figures, Alice 
had shut the window, and had begun to clear 
one end of the table, for the purpose of laying 
the supper-cloth, 
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* Be quiet, Alice,” exclaimed her father, in 
a low, impatient tone; “let the things be, 
till I have done.” 

She immediately desisted, and stared at 
him in astonishment. He had got the little 
black box, with the perforated brass orna- 
ments open, and was fingering its contents in 
a bewildered way; as if he could have 
doubted the evidence of his senses. 

“There were certainly three—three of 
Downham’s tives,” said he. 

“What is the matter, father? have you 
lost something ?” Alice asked, 

“J don’t know what I’ve lost : my head, [| 
think,” he returned, sharply dragging across 
the table a small ledger. He began to add 
up column after column, and to do it several 
times over; but each time with the same re- 
sults. There was the expenditure ; there was 


the income and subscriptions ; and, in the black | 


box was the overplus ; but the overplus de- 
ficient five pounds—always five pounds—no 
more, and no less, 
I know there were three notes in that box 
last Wednesday-week,” said he, softly, and 
laying a trembling finger on his lip. 

Alice put the bread and cheese at hand for 
his supper, and went off to talk to Mrs, Hart 
for a little while ; saying, as she closed the coor, 
that she would come in and see him again 
before going to her own room, Mrs, Hart 
lived in the girls’ house across the courtyard, 
within the gateway ; and all her flock being 
safely stowed away for the night, she was 
sitting down by her fireside, to regale her- 
self with a cup of tea, as Alice went in. 
Of course, Alice must have a cup of tea, too : 
and over it, they began talking, first of one 
thing and then of another, until they men- 
tioned old Nanny Liversedge. 

“She says she has raised the money to buy 
Willie’s discharge, all but about ten shillings,” 
observed Mrs. Hart. 

“Then Mark must have given her some- 
thing handsome, I suppose,” said Alice, a 
good deal astonished. 

“T don’t know. Mark’s very near; but 
she had been to Mr. Elsworthy, and to old 
Mrs. Cameron ; they’re charitable folks, And, 
as she told me you'd given her five shil- 
lings—” 

“Just like her! I never gave her any- 
thing of the kind. There’s very little good in 
Nanny. She thought to get more out of you 
by that story.” 

“‘Then she was mistaken, for I gave her 
just nothing at all. I said I should ask you 
first ; and she need not come to me again 
until I sent for her.” 

While this talk was going forward in Mrs. 
Hart’s parlour, Peter Garnet was still poring 
over the school accounts. He had pushed 
his scanty hair straight from his forehead, 
and looked like a miserable necromancer 
detected in working some demoniacal charm. 
All sorts of temptations were whispering 
in his ears. At first sight, this default in his 


“ What’s the good of it?) 
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accounts had not struck him in all its bear- 
ings ; and, when it did, it came upon his moral 
sense with all the force of a crushing blow. 
Why he might be dismissed from his situa- 
tion at Saint Ann’s, after having held it 
with credit, honour, and success for forty 
years! He might be dismissed. Good God ! 
dismissed as a thief who had appropriated 
to his own use, money entrusted to him. for 
the benefit of the school! At that thought 
he broke out into a cold sweat, and clutched 
at the little box with a terrible eagerness, The 
habit of being respected and looked up to was 
as strong with him as any other habit, and 
the idea of losing it was maddening. But 
where had the money gone? Who had ac- 
cess to the place where the box was kept? 
Why, only himself, and Alice, and old 
Nanny Liversedge when she came to clean the 
rgoms. 

There was no adequate solution of the 
mystery. He must have taken it out him- 
self, and lost it. Still there was the defi- 
ciency. Could he make it good? Not he ; he 
had never saved money in his life ; he had 
| only been always just on thepoint of beginning, 
|that Alice might have a little fortune when 
|he died; but he had not begun yet. His 
last quarter’s salary wasall gone excepta few 
| Shillings, and his next would not be paid until 
jafter the audit of the accounts on the fol- 
lowing Monday. By that time the default 
would be known all over Broughton. There 
was another way the tempting demon sug- 
gested: the chance donations of strangers 
and visitors to Saint Ann’s were given to 
him, and he had to render an account of 
them to the governors. Was it not possible 
so to diminish the amounts attached to each 
name as to make up the missing sum? That 
was a very subtle, because safe temptation. 
Peter knew it was safe ; and his staring eyes 
fixed on the list of casual subscribers very 
miserably. Should he do it? He had got 
his hand stretched out to draw the paper to 
him, when Alice suddenly reappeared. 

“ Why, father, you look thoroughly mazed 
over those accounts!” she cried, coming up 
to him anxiously, “and you’ve never touched 
your supper. Gotoitnow. I won't let you 
spend another minute over your work to- 
night. Why, we shall have you ill, and then 
what will happen ?” 

Peter seemed, as she said, mazed—lost, 
He obeyed her as if he had been a little 
child, and suffered her to put away both box 
and papers in the table-drawer without 
making any attempt whatever to prevent 
it. She also saw him go off to bed before her, 
and, as she wasgoing herself, she said, “I cannot 
think what ailshim. I never saw him in this 
way before ; he looked as if he’d seen a ghost, 
when I came back from Mrs. Hart’s.” She 
thought over it a good deal before she fell 
asleep, and hoped it did not mean anything 
but that he was over-tired, Then the 
poor tempted father was pushed out of her 
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mind by a dream, in which Richard Preston 
was very conspicuous. 


IV. 


Mr. Exvswortny and Lawyer Hartop were 
the auditors of the accounts at Saint Ann’s; 
and, although everybody had implicit confi- 
dence in the master, the auditors always made 
a point of going over his books as systemati- 
cally as if he had been one of the most 
suspected roguesin Christendom. They came 
to the gateway about half-past ten, and there 
was to be a general meeting of the governors 
at twelve. Peter Garnet had had a miser- 
able time of it; but he had struggled through, 
an honest man still, though appearances were 
sorely against him. He had determined to 
tell his plain tale—that the money had dis- 
appeared, and that he could not account for its 
disappearance—and leave his long services 
and spotless character to bear him through. 

There was a great deal of business 
to get through at the meeting—three boys 
to elect from amongst seven candidates, 
and three girls from twice that number— 
besides the talking and unnecessary arguing 
over trifles which always takes place on such 
occasions. Peter was very exact in his per- 
sonal appearance that day, and made Alice 
brush his coat the last thing before he went 
to the board-room ; but he could not put off 
the careworn anxiety of his countenance, nor 
lessen its sickly pallor. He had not told his 
daughter anything of what was impending, 
and she only supposed that he was nervous and 
upset by the pressure of his work, now that 
he was growing older: so she tried to spare 
him where she could, and privately consulted 
the school-doctor, who assured her there was 
nothing to fear. Peter left her sitting at her 
work, with an eye to the window, lest the 
Fordham wagon should go by; and, with 
his poor old heart thumping against his ribs 
as if it would come through, went his way to 
the board-room, to receive the auditors. 

They came before their time, as it seemed 
to him ; Mr. Elsworthy as benevolent, and 
Lawyer Hartop as sagacious as usual. Well, 
where were the books, and how was the 
subscriptiou-list this quarter ? 

The subscription-list was even fuller than 
usual ; but—and, standing up opposite to them, 
and speaking in a voice that shook, in spite 
of all his efforts to be calm, Peter told his 
tale; adding that it was his desire to make 
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Peter could not account for it atall. He 


might have taken it out with other money, 
and lost it. 

“ Come, come, Mr. Garnet, that won’t do!” 
cried Lawyer Hartop, with derisive jocu- 
larity. “Methodical men like you don’t take 
out money unconsciously, and then lose it. We 
must lay the circumstance before the go- 
vernors,” 

Poor Peter was sorely wounded; but he 
had the courage to speak up for himself. 
“You have known me from a boy, Mr. Har- 
top, surely you won’t be the first to suspect 
me ?” he said, proudly, while Mr. Elsworthy 
looked away from him sorrowfully. 

“TI never profess to know any man, Mr. 
Garnet, till his coffin-lid is fastened down 
upon him, and we come to reading his will,” 
replied the lawyer ; “that I call the test ot 
character ; and I’ve known it to upset, a score 
of times or more, all my foregone con- 
clusions.” 

Peter said no more ; but—when Mr. Els- 
worthy assured him he should have his 
support with the governors, and added that 
he saw no adequate reason for the with- 
drawal of their confidence from a man who 
had been their faithful servant for forty years 
—his heart swelled within him. 

The board-room clock ticked itself slowly 
round to twelve, and then the governors 
and candidates for election, with their 
mothers and the voters came all together, 
and the business was gone into, and done 
quickly ; for Mr. Elsworthy had whispered 
to the chairman that there was some- 
thing serious to come on concerning the 
master, and he was anxious to get the rest 
disposed of, 

There was a full attendance of gover- 
nors; and, when the board-room had 
been cleared of strangers, Peter’s case was 
brought forward, and stated by himself. 
They were astonished to a man ; but how he 
was to be dealt with caused great diversity 
of opinion, and he was requested to withdraw, 
that they might consider it. One gentleman 
suggested that, as the master offered to make 
good the deficiency, they should pass the 
matter over; another feared the loss argued 
a very careless keeping of his trust ; and the 
chairman offered it as his suggestion that it 
was a beginning of evils which they, as 
governors of a public charity, were bound to 
check in the bud. The chairman’s remark 


up the deficiency from his quarter's salary, | found many echoes: Lawyer Hartop’s voice 
then due. Mr. Elsworthy had looked him|the most distinct amongst them, Mr. Els- 
commiseratingly in the face while he was | worthy begged that the master’s long services 
speaking ; but Lawyer Hartop, who would|and unimpeachable character might have 
not have done his sagacity the violence to| their weight ; and, after a little more discus- 
trust any man while there was the smallest | sion, it was carried, by a large majority, that 
circumstance of suspicion against him, kept his| Peter Garnet should be advised to resign. 
eyes on the table, and was drumming softly | He was, accordingly, called in and informed 
with his fingers when the master had ceased. ' of the resolution. 


“It is a grievous pity, Mr. Garnet,” said 


Peter Garnet was proud and obstinate ; and, 


Mr, Elsworthy ; “a very grievous pity. How | as soon as he saw his fate written in all those 


do you account for it ?” 


| 


faces, familiar, most of them, since they were 
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boys, a sudden resentment fired his heart, and 

ave his ne en for the moment, an 
eroic air. ing advised to resign was 
tantamount to dismissal; but Peter would 
not so understand it. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, resting one hand on 
the table where he stood, opposite to the 
chairman, and looking from one averted face 
to another as he spoke, “Gentlemen, I am as 
| well fitted for my duty as I have ever been, 
and I will not condemn myself by accepting 
your permission to resign.” 

“Then it only remains for us to dismiss 

you,” replied the chairman. 
| Accordingly, Peter Garnet was formally 
| dismissed from the office of Master of Saint 
| Ann’s School, on account of an irregularity 
connected with his keeping of the books. 
Having heard his sentence, the old man, 
| with another long row of nails driven 
| into his coffin-lid, made his mechanical 
bow to the governors, and went up to the 
| Gate-room, where Alice was just recovering 
| from a blush aroused by the transit of the 
Fordham wagon. There was no need for 
| her to ask what ailed him now; for, the 
moment he entered the room, he said, while 
a crimson spot burnt on his sallow cheek, 
| “Alice, pack up all that belongs to thee 

and me, and let us be going. I am no longer 
Master of Old Saint Ann’s!” 

“TI was born here. Why are we to go, 
father? What has happened?” 

“The governors have dismissed me, Alice.” 

He could not bear at first to tell her why. 
She looked at him sadly, but said no more ; 
and they both sat down mechanically to eat 
the dinner which had been waiting on the 
table for ever so long. While they were thus 
occupied, there was a knock at the door, and 
in came Mr. Elsworthy, his fine countenance 
full of a genuine compassion, 

“I hope you don’t require any assurance 
from me, Mr. Garnet, that I am persuaded 
this is all a miserable mistake,” he said, ex- 
tending his hand to the ejected schoolmaster. 
“I shall lose no opportunity of expressfhg 
that opinion everywhere.” 

“You're very kind, Mr. Elsworthy. I 
thought I’d more friends of your stamp than 
I prove to have,” replied Peter, bitterly. 

“Don’t let it get the better of you, or else 
you'll die of it—I see, Peter, how you're 
taking it to heart,” said Mr. Elsworthy, re- 
lapsing into the familiar form of address, as 
he remembered that they had been boys 
together at the grammar-school, 

“Die of it?” repeated poor ‘old Peter. 
“No! I'll live to see myself righted, if it be 
only for the sake of Alice there,” 

“ That is the proper spirit to meet an injus- 
tice with. ‘The governors commissioned me to 

y you your quarter’s salary,and I hope you'll 

et me do you justice if they would not. You 
know the Master of Saint Ann’s, if he hold 
office for twenty years, is entitled to the 
retiring pension—well, 1 mean to pay it you 
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myself as a testimony of what Broughton 
owes you-——” 

“Thank you, Mr. Elsworthy, for your 
noble intentions; but there’s work in me yet, 
and, please God, while there is, I’ll be no 
man’s pensioner,” replied Peter, with grate- 
ful resolution. “This is my due, and there’s 
the written receipt—the last time I'll sign my 
name to aught concerning Old Saint Ann’s.” 

He gave a slip of paper into Mr. Els- 
worthy’s hand, and sat down heavily. 

“Tt is very hard, after forty toilsome years, 
to be sent adrift like this; but I'll not believe 
you'll suffer long,” said Mr. Elsworthy, en- 
couragingly. “If they had taken a night to 
sleep on it they’d have acted differently. 
Peter, you must receive the pension, You 
know I can spare it well, and the boys and 
girls will never miss it.” 

“They hadn’t need, sir. But it’s not that, 
Mr. Elsworthy, its the principle of the 
thing. Let me keep my own respect, if I 
must lose other folk’s, We'll say no more 
about it, if you please, sir.” 

And, seeing that Peter was firm, Mr. Els- 
worthy pressed it no more. 

Long before evening, the news had spread 
through Broughton that Peter Garnet—that 
man familiar to every eye, and dear to every 
poor soul’s heart, in all the town—had 
ceased to be Master at Old Saint Ann’s. Oh, 
how Nanny Liversedge bemoaned herself ! 
He’d been such a kind friend to her an’ 
hers ; he’d been the making of Mark, and 
what should she do without him? ‘There 
were hundreds of young men—ay, and fathers 
of families, too—who had been Saint Ann’s 
boys, and they would hardly believe it. He 
dismissed for making away with money! 
There must be a mistake somewhere ; but it 
was not he who had made the mistake, they 
were sure! Old Master—as they still fondly 
called him—was honest and true to the 
backbone ! 

Mark Liversedge spoke out bravely for him, 
too, at Downham’s bank, and in the market- 
place, and at the mechanics’ institute, thereby 
giving great offence to Lawyer Hartop; but 
Mark loved Alice, and, I hope, this solitary 
gratuitous act of kindness may weigh very 
heavily in the balance against his long after- 
life of hardness and hypocrisy. Amongst 
others, Richard Preston learnt the bad news, 
and his first impulse was to go straight to 
the gateway and see Alice. Leaving the 
wagon under charge of a carter belonging to 
a Fordham farmer, he hastened thither, and 
found both her and Peter busy packing up. 

Peter received him more kindly than usual 
—for a friendly act is not to be scouted by 
a man in disgrace—and Alice gave him a 
sweet look of gratitude. 

“You must not be downcast, master ; for, 
from the biggest to the littlest of us, there’s 
not one of us credits a word agen you,” 
said he. 

“T am not downcast, Richard; if I were a 











32 
guilty man, I should be downcast enough ; | This exhortation produced a sob, and another, 
but innocence can bear a great deal.” jand, finally, a great outbreak of tears; in 

Poor Peter spoke in a tragedy sort of way,! which Richard was fain to comfort her with 
as Richard afterwards said; but it was not! sweet words. Poor old Peter stood aghast, | 
to make an impression, so much as to keep| When the paroxysm was over, the master 
down the great anguish that was crying asked Richard if he had not better go; and, 
aloud at his heart. when he had heard Alice scold herself for | 

Alice was very white and tearful. It her folly, Richard said he thought he had. 
seemed such a cruel shame to treat her good “ And I'll go and see if my Aunt Deane can 
old father in that way—the governors ought take you in to lodge. I think she can,” he 
to be ashamed of themselves, she said. And |said. ‘Uhis was a grand relief to both father 
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be very sure Richard Preston agreed with 
her. 

“Where are we to go, father, when we 
have packed up what belongs to us. Have 
you ever thought of that ?” she asked, pausing 
with a pile of dusty volumes between her 
hands and chin. 

“Where are we to go?” echoed Peter, 
helplessly. “‘ Where are we to go, Alice? I 
am sure [ can’t tell where we are to go.” 

“You'll come to Fordham with me, master. 


My sister Jane’ll make you welcome, [| 


know, and we have room enough—say you 
will,” exclaimed Richard, eagerly; “ it's a 
real pretty cottage, Alice—flowers and apple- 
trees, and I can’t tell you what all.” 

Alice blushed, and said she knew it was. 
She had often thought it the prettiest cottage 
in Fordham; but she must not go so far 
away from the town, she must stay within 
reach of her customers. Peter went on with 
his packing, and left them to settle it. He 
began to change his mind about Richard 
Preston now, and to think that he was a 
generous young fellow, if he was not a gentle- 
man. So he took no notice of the whispering 
in the window or of the strong arm round 
Alice’s pretty waist. 

“ Jane is going to be married, and I shall 
have nobody to take care of me unless you 
will, Alice,” Richard was saying, coaxingly. 
“The master could live with us, and we 
should all be so happy together you can’t 
think.” 

“Yes, I can, Richard; but I don’t think I 
ought just now,” replied Alice softly. “I 
always said, you know, that it could not be 
yet—I would rather wait until my father is 
cleared—you might not like to hear it talked 
about after.” 

“ Let nobody dare to say one word agen old 
master to me!” cried Richard, “I'd knock 
him down straight! Come, Alice, don’t be 
hard ; what is to become of me without any 
womankind at home when Jane’s gone ?” 

“Richard, dear, will you please say no 
more about it now ?” said Alice, looking up 
at him with swimming blue eyes. “I have 
so much come upon me all at once, that you 
must not be impatient with me.” 

“Don’t look at me so pitiful, then, or I 
shall go on saying it all the more. I can’t 


j}and daughter, and away he went. 

| Aunt Deane kept a greengrocer’s shop 
directly opposite to Saint Paul’s church. She 
was a widow woman without any children, 
and drove a very good business in a small 
way. She had three empty rooms; which 
she would be glad to let for a trifle to any- | 
body bringing their own furniture. So, what | 
\did Richard do, but rush off to a friend of | 
| his, a cabiuet-maker, and bade him put into | 
the rooms all that was needful ; sehidinne a 
magnificent mahogany chest of drawers ; for, 
|said he to himself, when Alice comes to 
Fordham, she shall have things neat and 
new, and I might as well buy ’em now: 
Uncle Tom’s legacy will pay all. He bar- 
gained with Aunt Deane not to betray him, 
and then went back to the gateway, and told 
Alice where he had found lodgings, and that 
they would be quite ready to go into next 
day. Alice had gone down to meet him, 
and thanked him for his kindness after a 
very pleasant fashion, and Richard—as happy 
'as a king—whistled his way back to his 
| forsaken wagon, and went home to Fordham 
rejoicing. 

|__ Mark Liversedge did not come that night. 
Perhaps he thought he was doing his old 
master more good by defending him in public 
places than intruding to offer private sym- 
pathy. Alice congratulated herself on his 
staying away ; but poor old Peter took it 
sorely to heart, and said he had thought 
better of Mark than that; but it didn't 
matter—nothing mattered now. He kept up 
very well until it was dark, and Alice was 
| putting out the supper: then, some slight 
|remark of hers, that this was the last time 
she should need do it there, quite overset 
him ; and, dropping his head upon the table, 
|the old man cried like a child, murmuring 
| between his sobs—“ After all these forty 
years to be turned off for a thief! All these 
| forty years!” Alice knelt at his side, with 
{her arm round his neck, and cried with 
| him. 








v. 

| Auice and her father were settled at Mrs. 
| Deane’s, opposite the church, and Broughton 
had almost ceased to talk about the master’s 
dismissal (except on Sunday mornings, when 





help myself, Alice.” And he lifted up her the conceited young jackanapes his successor, 
sorrowful face and kissed it. “If it bothers | had affronted its sense of pedagogical deport- 
you, darling, I’ll be quiet now; but I can’t; ment by his airs and graces), when one day 
and I shan’t be quiet long. Don’t cry!”| Peggie Hartop called at the green-grocer’s 
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shop in a peculiar state of flurry and excite- 
ment. She had held honestly to Alice in her 
misfortunes, and now she came to give her a 
splendid order. Alice and her father were 
in their little parlour,—such a poor insiynifi- 
cant little room it looked after the grand old 
gateway! Alice at work, very hard as usual, 
and Peter getting up an antiquarian article 
for the Broughton Weekly Advertiser, which, 


| after warmly advocating his cause in its 


columns, had given him a little to do in the 
way of correcting proofs, and occasionally 
filling a spare half-page when there was a 


_ dearth of news. 


“Let us go into your room, Alice,” sug- 
gested Peggie, breathlessly, and with a glance 
at the absorbed Peter ; so Alice rose, dropped 
her sewing, and led the way to her sanctum. 
Peggy plumped down there, in her glory of 
flounce and feather, full into the midst of the 


B) little white bed, manifesting a kittenish viva- 
| city which ought to have been defunct in her | 


twenty years before at least. Alice wondered 


| what ailed her. 


“You will never guess what brought me 
here to-day, Alice, so I'll tell you: I am going 
to be married !” 

“To Mr. Mark Liversedge ?” said Alice. 

“Yes, and I want you to make me my 
wedding-bonnet; you have so much taste.” 

“T shall be very glad, I’m sure. I always 
thought I should have to make it,’ Alice 
said, with intense glee; “I have not seen 
Mr. Mark Liversedge since we came here ; 
but will you tell him I congratulate him 
heartily upon his good fortune ?” 

“Yes, I'll tell him. I dare say he will be 
very much obliged to you. You are a kind 
little creature, Alice, to forgive his leaving 
you,—I know.” 

“Well, then, Miss Hartop, if you do know, 
I don’t mind telling you that there never 
was any chance of my liking him ; because 1 
liked somebody else first. You are much 
better suited to him than ever I should have 
been,” said Alice. 

“So he thinks now, and, of course, I am,” 
replied Peggie with an air of superiority. 
“Now, let us talk about the bonnet.” 

So they talked about the bonnet, and 
settled that; then they talked about the 
wedding-dress, and settled that ; then, they 
talked about the travelling-dress, and settled 


that; and then they talked about all sorts of 


dresses to be worn at all sorts of times, and 
settled them, and came round to the bonnet 
again, “For,” said Peggie sententiously, 
“the bonnet is the crown of all, and if that 
looks pretty, the rest is of very little con- 
sequence,” 

About three weeks after this interview 
(which was followed by almost daily inter- 
views on the same subject), Alice announced 
to her father one morning at breakfast that 
it was Miss Hartop’s wedding-day, and 
she was going across to the church to see her 
married, “If you look out of the window 
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when you hear the carriages, you'll see 
her too,—she’ll look beautiful, and so will 
Mark !” she added wickedly. 

Peter winced whenever he heard the young 
man’s name ; for, though Mark had spoken 
up for him out of doors, he had quite left off 
his pursuit of Alice. It would not do fora 
man in his position, who was sure to rise in 
the world, to have a connection like the dis- 
missed schoolmaster, he had prudently re- 
flected ; so, throwing love to the dogs, he 
began to pay court to Peggy Hartop and 
her future money-bags with much better 
success than he was ever likely to have 
had with pretty Alice Garnet. On a blue- 
nosed December morning, half Broughton 
rushed to church to see them married. 

It was on the evening of this very 
wedding-day, while the bells at Saint Paul’s 
were ringing merrily in honour thereof, that 
a little lad came up to Widow Deane’s with 
a message to Peter Garnet from the chaplain 
at the Union Workhouse, desiring that he 
would go there without delay, for Nanny 
Liversedge was dying; and she could not 
die easy without speaking to him. Peter 
took his’ hat and stick, and went away down 
the High Street at once. The old man did 
not walk so erect now as he used to do, and 
he had a humbler way with him; but many 
| was the friendly “ Good evening,” and “ Glad 
to see you looking so brisk, master,” which 

met him as he went. 

Amongst those who had taken his dis- 
missal from Old Saint Ann’s very hardly, 
none had seemed to feel it so much as 
Nanny Liversedge: he had brought up 
her sons and grandsons, daughters and 
granddaughters, and had befriended her and 
advised her when others were disgusted by 
her worthlessness; so that it was not remark- 
able she should send for him at the last stage 
of all. He was ushered into the ward where 
she lay, and found that Mr. Elsworthy and 
the chaplain were waiting for his appearance, 
and that the old woman had not long to live. 
She recognised him, however, when he came 

| to the bedside, and began to talk so much in 
her old canting way at first, that Peter was 
at a loss to know why she had sent for him ; 
but, recollecting herself, suddenly, she cried 
out with vehemence : 

“T’ve been a wicked woman, Peter Garnet, 

but the Lord’s a punishing me now. Willie ’d 
no sooner got*home again than he fell into 
| ’old ways, and they say he’ll be transported 
|for what he’s done last. But, I shan’t live 
to see it! You, Mr. Elsworthy, an’ you, 
Parson Smythe, is witness of what I’m saying 
—it was I stole the five-pound note out 0’ 
Peter Garnet’s box at Old Saint Ann’s,—I 
stole it to help buy off poor Willie!” 

Peter Garnet lifted his poor bent head 
and said fervently: “I thank God, I thank 
God!” ; 

“T’d gone to beg something of Alice, an’ 
while she went to fetch it, I saw t’ box stand- 
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ing an’ t’ keys hanging in t’ lock ; and, quick | 
as thought, I'd opened it, and ta’en out one | 
of t’ notes. Lord forgive me. It was for} 
Willie I did it, nought else ’ud ha’ tempted 
me.” 

She began to whine and whimper, and 
slowly fell away into a state of unconscious- 
ness, and so continued till she died, about two 
hours after. 

“I knew we should see you restored, Peter 
Garnet,” said Mr. Elsworthy with a fervent 
grasp of his hand as they passed out into the 
street. Peter's heart was so full that he| 
could only repeat, “I thank God, I thank 
God !” 

There was a keen wind blowing through | 
and through the elms as he got back to 
Widow Deane’s and went up-stairs. There, | 
Richard Preston, all a glow with his cold} 
walk from Fordham, was entertaining Alice. | 
Directly they saw him they knew what had | 
happened. 

“ Hurray, old master, I said you’d come to | 
honour and glory yet!” cried Richard with | 
enthusiasm, and then he fell to kissing Alice 
in the most preposterous way,—the selfish 
fellow was thinking he should get somebody 
to take care of him now. 

Peter sat down ; and, as soon as he could 
collect himself, he told them how it was and 
Nanny Liversedge’s confession; and then 
they were all so surprised and vexed at them- 
selves for never having suspected the old} 
woman before,—it was so likely she should 
have taken it! Alice recalled the extraordi- 
nary ay with which Mrs. Hart had said, 
the money had been raised to buy Willie’s| 
discharge, and she wondered how she could 
have been so stupid as to miss seeing the whole 
case at once. After they had discussed it in 
all its bearings, and when the time for Richard | 
to go home was come, he whispered triumuh- | 
antly to Alice : 

“Get your wedding-bonnet made. I am) 
not going to wait more than a week| 
longer !” 

hile she was pouting her sweet lips to 
rotest against such absurd impatience, he | 
fted her up in his strong arms and vowed 
he would run off with her that very minute | 
if she opened them to make any objection, 
and Peter was so changed from his old self| 
that he said : 

“And quite right,too, Richard. She is over | 
masterful by half.” 

What could Alice say? Ifshe tried to speak, 
Richard stopped her mouth, and her father 
abetted him. Well, she resigned herself very | 
happily to her fate ; made her wedding-bonnet | 
and wedding-gown and married the miller’s | 
man that day week,—a very different bride | 
from the one who had gone to church in the | 
morning with clever Mark Liversedge. 





Curisrmas Day at Old St. Ann’s was always 
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| Conducted by 
other formalities of the season gently let 
down to the capacities of charity children, 
It was the greatest day in the year to them, 
and the boy and girl who was not happy 
then, might give up all hope of being happy 
ever afterwards. ‘There was holly stuck all 
over the dining-hall, and round the founder’s 
picture; and there was spiced beer in 
mugs; and, besides the dinner, there were 
buns for tea, and kindred dissipations which 
no Saint Ann’s scholar ever forgot the de- 
lights of. Well, the bells at Saint Paul’s 
were ringing as the lads marched into 
the dining-hall, two and two,—one half of 
them thinking that all that rejoicing was 
over the roast beef and plum-pudding which 
they were going to eat. They had got into 
their places, and were all standing up, read 
to _" grace at the word of command, 
when, lo! there was only an empty place at 
the head of the table. But at that identical 
moment, there appeared in the doorway Mr. 
Elsworthy, and close behind him Peter 
Garnet. 

“ Hurray, old master!” screamed a small, 
timid boy, who had cried dreadfully when he 
left home ; but who was now so horrified at 
his breach of discipline that he began to sub- 
side into a whimper for fear of conse- 
os until Mr. Elsworthy advanced to 
the table, and said: “Old master it is, boys, 
come back to you. 
good one !” 

It was a good one; and the girls, in their 
room, heard it, and would have liked to shout 
too. Then the beef and pudding began; 
after which Peter made his speech, and broke 
down, and was cheered on, and broke down 
again, and finally gave it up as a useless trial, 
with a fervent “God tess you all, my 
boys!” 

It is five years this Christmas, since Peter 
Garnet was restored to his office of Master 
at Old Saint Ann’s, andthe town gave him 
that handsome testimonial,—fifty new sove- 
reigns, in a crimson purse netted by the 
hands of Mrs. Mark Liversedge herself. 
Mark will be Mayor of Broughton some day. 
Meantime, he works early and late in his 
dingy office, and spins more money than he 
can ever enjoy, and comes home to nightly 
repentance in a trim, stift parlour, with a 
scarecrow wife ; whose enjoyment it is to rail 
at him from her sofa-corner, and to ask him 
what he would have been if he hadn’t mar- 
ried her? Privately, Mark thinks he would 
have been much happier and quieter ; but he 
daren’t say so for the world, There are many 
men who quail before Mark ; but not one of 
them quails so abjectly as Mark does before 
his wife. 

Alice is the miller’s man’s delight, and the 
mother of his three tidy boys: who will be 
millers, every one of them, to the last of the 
generation. They all take after Richard ; 
and yet they are the pride and joy of grand- 
tather’s heart: he promises himself that the 
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next one, maybe, will be like his pretty 
Alice. The next one cannot possibly do 


better than be like her, and so God bless her ! 


In wilds of lone Armenia, where, they say, 

Man was created in the primal day, 

A castle stands upon a mountain crag, 

Staring far down precipitous vales, which drag 
Their stony terraces between the trees. 

The wandering shepherds, looking from the leas 
Along the mountain slopes, regard with awe 
Those battlements from which the ravens caw 
With depth of ghostly meaning, when the clouds, 
Which sail upon the wind with vaporous shrouds, 
Throw quickly-vanishing shadows on the wall, 
Like shapes in a magic mirror. Thither crawl 
Toad, eft, and lizard; while those doubtful things 
That breed in secret, with their murmuring wings 
And skeleton bodies, haunt the stagnant gloom 
From dusky birth-time to their day of doom. 


This castle stands upon phantasmal ground, 
And ever in the central hall is found 
A hawk thst slumbers on a golden perch. 
The man who, entering the dim place in search 
Of hidden knowledge, shall awake that hawk 
Three days and nights continuously, shall talk 
With an enchantress who in lonely state 
Dwells there, and utters oracles of Fate: 
And if he ask her of her grace to grant 
His dearest wish, his most heart-cherish’d want, 
Behold ! against the morrow it is done. 


A youthful king came with the rising sun 
And woke the hawk, who, in his trancéd fit 
And dreams stupendous, would for ever sit 
Moveless above his shadow, unless stirr’d 
By those who seek him. Thus aroused, the bird, 
With heavy motion of his weight of plumes, 
And sudden rustle, creeping through the rooms 
Like trail of phantom garments, open’d wide 
His eyes, and saw the monarch by his side, 
Making a glimmer with his gems and gold, 
And sense of warmth within the shuddering cold. 
Three days the stranger watch’d, persistently 
Driving back sleep from weary brain and eye, 
Coercing hunger, mastering the frail sense 
With edicts from the soul’s omnipotence, 
And forcing, by an aspect fix’d and grim, 
The hawk himself to wake and watch with him. 


The third night pass’d ; when, at the break of day, 
Along the twilight chamber, dim and gray, 
Came from afar the solitary queen 
With hush’d and stately footsteps, scarcely seen 
Beneath her garments’ cloudy amplitude. | 
The darkling east that moment was subdued 
In tender blush of morning ; and the gloom 
That long had ylutted all that desert room 
Soften’d and paled, dissolving in the light 
Of her who issued from the gulf of night. 
The sullen wainscoat kindled with the splendour, 
And turh’d to jasper; columns tall and slender 
Upheld the roof, now flush’d with heavenly shows 
And dreams of beauty, tongue may not disclose 
For greatness of the wonder; and, as she 
Who was the sun to all this galaxy 
Drew near and nearer, so the richness burn'd 
To haughtier ardencies, and ever yearn’d 
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Towards her as its centre ; till at last 

She stood before the king, with eyes downcast, 

A pearl within a many-colour’d shell. 


“Sir King,” she said, “ you now have earn’d right 
well 

The thing you wish ; and I will give it birth, 
Whether it be in subtle air or earth, 
In the fierce ocean or the fiercer fire, 
Mocking with bodiless substance your desire,” 
He answered : “ Fair and regal mystery, 
Dweller in lonely glories, such as aye 
Our dreams of heaven; thou beauty and thou wonder, 
Whose coming, like the moonrise, clove asunder 
The sadness, and the shades obscure and dead ! 
My lofty wish not easily is said, 
Yet I will venture to declare it now. 
I am a king, before whose presence bow 
The tribes of vast Armenia; thou a queen, 
Ruling some empery of eternal green, 
Girt round with terror and bewilderment 
From those who come not with a high intent, 
Half empty is my throne ; and, as the land, 
Ere Adam came, waited his sovereign hand, 
My heart has waited many years for thee, 
Sleeping and dreaming. But at length I see 
The happy sign and augury of the end.” 


She darken’d slowly, and, with haughty bend 
Of head and neck, replied: “ Your words are wild 
And wilful as the babbling of a child. 
You seek a dreadful knowledge; for, Sir King, 
I am no earthly, but a ghostly thing. 
Be warn’d in time—be warn’d!” But he, possess’d 
With high-wrought purpose and resolve, still press’d 
His wish upon the fair magician’s mind. 
“Fool!” she exclaimed ; “fool, miserably blind 
I am not able to refuse your prayer, 
Though all around me I perceive the air 
Throb with the coming horror, whereunto 
We go with fatal swiftness. Not on you 
Only, but also on my darkening head, 
Fall the hot, smouldering thunders and the dread. 
A nameless misery, shapeless shape of ill, 
A creeping dimness, venomous and chill, 
Rise through my inmost being, and confound 
All my bright essence with the sordid ground,” 


She paused and wept 5 when suddenly there came 
Into that home of warmth and colour’d flame, 
A sound of chanting, sweetly multiplied 
From the far convents on the mountain side. 
It was the hymn with which the priestly men 
Usher’d the dawn of Christmas Day ; and when 
The clear, cold utterance reach’d the haunted hall, 
The golden glories trembled, one and all, 
Droop'd and diminish’d, sicken’d, and resign’d 


| Their souls into the darkness blank and blind. 


The ghostly lady, fluttering for a space 

In the decaying lustre, lit the place 

With faint and ashy gleams, in which at length 
She wasted, emptied of her phantom strength : 
And forth into the dawn-light went the king. 


He heard the monks their Christmas matin sing : 
He saw before him, mightily outroll’d, 
The long Armenian mountains, swart and cold ; 
The blackly-frozen brooks ; the meagre grass ; 
The pine-trees darkening down the perilous pass; 
The convents sleeping on the rocks ; the bloom 
And soft suffusion through the skyey gloom 
Of morning’s gradual azure; and one star, 
Large, lucid, trembling, infinitely far 
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Ensphered within the calmness. Thankfully, 
Yet grave at heart, as one whose mortal eye 
Had seen the curtains of the soul withdrawn, 
The king went down the mountains in the dawn. 


LEMONFINGERS. 

Five years ago, I was telegraph-clerk at 
Newstone Station. I had a week of day 
duty, and a week of night duty, alternately. 
Christmas-eve had come round, of all nights 
in the year, and there I found myself, cooped 
up as usual in the little office; two great 
staring instruments in front of me, a flaring 
gaslight overhead, and a well-heaped grate 

y my side; not forgetting a three-volume 

novel to assist me in wiling away the long 
dark hours. 

The night messages at Newstone were 
never very numerous, There were rarely any 
for private people ; they referred, mostly, to 
the leatnees of the railway company. 
| evening, I felt very low-spirited. It went 
— the grain to work on Christmas-eve, 

w 


holiday, and enjoying themselves, Cary and 
IT had been engaged about two years ; and, 
for any prospect of marriage, we might be 
engaged for twenty years longer. Mr. Lan- 





caster, Cary’s father, was a tradesman in a} 


good way of business, and naturally refused 
to let his daughter marry a fellow who was 
getting only seventy pounds a-year, He seve- 
ral times advised Cary to give me up ; but, as 
she would not do that, he contented himself 
with forbidding me the house; trusting to 


time and distance—for they lived several | 


miles from Newstone—to aid his cause. 

I knew that Mr. Lancaster always invited 
a number of young people to his house on 
Christmas-eve, and I pictured them there, 
dancing ; Cary flitting about in her white 
muslin dress, with the very riband round 
her waist that I had given her only a 
month before. Would any thought of my 
miserable self ever cross her mind, as she 
moved among the gay company? Perhaps 
my detested rival, Binks the draper, might 
be even dancing with her, and pressing her 
waist with his arm at that very woment. 
Thought not calmly to be borne ; so away I 
went on the platform for change of scene. 

A clear, starlit night, with a keen breeze 
that whistled shrill and dry through the 
telegraph-wires above my head, and brought 


to my ear the faint sounds, made soft | 


and sweet by distance, of the Christmas 
waits. Lanterns, flitting like fireflies among 
the waggons in the station-yard ; hoarse un- 
couth shouts of men, and wild shrieks from 
distracted locomotives, that seemed tearing 
madly up and down, merely to keep them- 
selves in a glow on such a bitter night, and 
not because they had anything particular to 
do. So into the office again, with numbed 
fingers, glad of such a haven. 

he long dark hours sped slowly; each 
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en everybody else seemed to be keeping | 
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hour chinked out by the valorous little clock 
in the corner. Midnight came and went : 
one o'clock, two o'clock, three o’clock. I 
had grown tired of the charming heroine, 
and had again become weakly despondent on 
ithe subject of Binks, when I was roused by 
the quick tinkle of the electric-bell. A pri- 
vate message : 

Mr. Korf, Ironville, to Mr. Darke, 39, High Street, 

Newstone. 


All 


Lemonfingers starts by the mail to-night. 
|C.rene. Take care of the black dwarf. 


I was accustomed to queer messages, but 
this was the oddest I had seen. I spelled 
lit over twice, to see that I had got it down 
correctly ; then copied it out on one of 
the printed forms ; signed it; entered at the 
|foot the time I had received it—three, 
forty-five—and placed it in an envelope. 

Number thirty-nine, High Street, was the 
residence of Mr. Breem the tailor, and was 
only five minutes’ walk from the station, 
Mr. Breem generally had apartments to let, 
and Mr. Darke was probably a lodger, 
Having locked the office-door, I proceeded at 
a rapid trot towards Mr. Breem’s. I con- 
cluded that Mr. Darke was a showman, and 
that somebody was sending him a dwarf— 
perhaps a giant also—but certainly a dwarf, 
to put in his caravan. There was a light in 
the second-floor of number thirty-nine. Was 
Mr. Darke waiting, expectant of a message ? 
It looked like it. 

I gave a loud knock, and stepped back to 
note the effect. The light in the second floor 
was not moved, but the window was opened, 
a head popped out, and a gruff voice de- 
manded : 

“ Who's there ?” 

“Does Mr. Darke live here ?” 

“ Why do you want to know ?” 

“T’ve got a telegraphic message for hin.” 

“Ugh! All right. Wait a moment.” 

A very gruff voice, certainly, Next mo- 
ment, the door was opened, as fur as the chain 
would admit ; and a great muscular hand was 
thrust out. 

“ Hand it here,” said Mr. Darke. 

Accordingly I placed the note in his hand, 

“Wait a bit, till I see whether any 
answer's required.” 

In a minute or two the window was again 
opened ; “ No answer,” and the casement 
was slammed down. With the exception 
of his voice, I had no more idea of Mr. 
Darke when I left number thirty-nine, than 
I had when I went. I had merely seen the 
outline of his head when he looked out of 
the window. Whether he was a young man 
or an old man; a fair man or a dark man, L 
was equally at a loss to know. 

Ironville is thirty-five miles from New- 
stone. The mail-train runs the distance in 
rather under an hour, and reaches the 








latter place at helf-past five. As the 
clock pointed to half-past five, 1 set off | 
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for a stroll up the platform, determined 


that if any dwarf, or giant, or other strange 
monster, arrived by the train, it should 
not depart unseen by me. I half expected 
to find Mr. Darke, waiting for the train ; 
but he was not to be seen. True to 
its time, the train crawled slowly into the 
station ; and, in another moment, the platform 
was flooded with those strangely attired indi- 
viduals, whose business or pleasure induces 
them to fly by night. No dwarf, nor giant, 
nor other strange monster. Only one pas- 
senger for Newstone ; all the others booked 
through, as was evident from their frautic 
struggles to find their seats, the moment the 
bell clashed out its warning note. And 
A slim gentleman, 
stylishly dressed. Young, without whis- 
kers, but with a long fair moustache, which 
he was fond of stroking with his exquisitely 
gloved thumb and finger. He alighted jaun- 
tily from a first-class carriage, smiled ami- 
ably on the porter, who touched his cap, 
up his small black portmanteau, 
gave one hurried anxious glance round, 
broke into a smile again, swaggered slowly 
down the platform, and, pushing through the 
heavy folding-doors, emerged into the street. 
Some swell from London come to spend 
Christmas with his friends, I said to myself. 
But where can he be going to at this time 
of the morning? None of the inns will be 
open for above an hour, 

Without waiting to consider whether it 
was any business of mine, I pushed through 
the folding-doors after the traveller. He 
was walking slowly across the little square 
in front of the station, looking from side 
to side as if not knowing which road 
totake. Suddenly a dark figure glided out 
from behind some projection, and advanced 
towards him. I could hear the murmur of 
a few words. ‘Lhen, the stranger took the 
portmanteau from the traveller’s hand, and 
they went on together at a rapid pace into 
the town. All this I saw by the light of 
the station-lamps. When the two figures 
got beyond their influence and passed out of 
view in the denser darkness beyond, im- 
pelled by a vague feeling of curiosity, I drew 
my coat closer round me, and set off after 
them at a stealthy pace, taking the darker 
side of the square as I went. I had not far 
to follow. ‘They passed into High Street, 
and stopped opposite number thirty-nine. 
A moment more, and they were both inside 
the house, and the door was shut; another 
moment, and [ saw the light shining 
pone Mr, Darke’s room in the second-floor 
ront. 


Having no expectation of seeing anything 


more, | turned back to the office, and there, 


bending over a jovial fire, fell gradually into 
& doze, in which Mr. Darke the tra- 
veller, Cary a black dwarf, and Binks the 
draper, were all mingled in a fantastic 
drama, revolving endlessly in my weary 
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brain. What had the telegraphic message 
to do with the handsome traveller? I 
sleepily kept asking myself, at intervals of 
a few minutes; but without troubling myself 
to find an answer. Suddenly, a new light burst 
upon me. I started up, thoroughly awake ; 
and, tearing open the despatch-book, read 
over again the first part of the message: 
“Temonfingers starts by the mail to-night.” 
Well, what has that to do with the handsome 
traveller? Why, this: don’t the traveller 
wear a pair of tightly -fitting lemon-coloured 
gloves? and wasn’t the outside seam of the 
first finger of the right-hand glove burst 
open? This I had noticed as he stroked 
his moustache. But, even supposing the tra- 
‘veller to be the Lemonfingers of the message, 
what about the black dwarf? There was no 
black dwarf. He was alone. Alone? Yes ;— 
but, had he not with him a small black port- 
manteau, of which he seemed to take particu- 
lar care, refusing to let the porter so much as 
take it out of the carriage for him? A 
theory, ingenious, but improbable, I re- 
marked to myself, as I put out the gas and 
drew up the blind, to admit the struggling 
day. 

My duty was over at eight o’clock. The 
London train was about to start as I went 
up the platform on my way home. Pass- 
ing a group of people standing near a 
carriage-door, I was suddenly startled by 
a deep gruff voice exclaiming to some 
one: “We shall be off in half a minute 
more.”—“] would pick that vvice from a 
thousand as Mr. Darke’s!” I exclaimed 
under my breath, as I glanced quickly round, 
The group had dispersed, except two per- 
sons, @ man and a woman, who were pre- 
paring to take their places in the train. The 
person whom I took for Mr. Darke was a 
bulky middle-aged man, dressed in a good 
suit of black clothes. He had black hair, 
and thick black eyebrows; his whiskers 
were black, meeting full and bushy under 
his chin ; his face was pale, and marked by 
the small-pox, and his eyes were black, 
bold, and cunning; altogether a fierce 
fellow, whom it would be unwise to 
enrage. His companion’s face 1 could not 
see, it being concealed by a thick veil ; 
but, judging from her figure, she could 
not be much above twenty years old. 
She was well, but rather conspicuously, at- 
tired: having over her silk dress a volumin- 
ous scarlet shawl, comfortable-looking enough. 
certainly, on a cold Christmas morning. But 
see! As I live, she has got on the very 
pair of lemon-coloured gloves that were 
worn by the young dandy who arrived 
by the vight-mail ; the same pair of gloves 
without doubt, having the outside seam of 
the first finger of the right hand a little 
torn, There, too, is the identical little 


black portmanteau, carefully carried, this 
time, by Mr. Darke himself. What can it 
all mean } 
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Under ordinary circumstances I should 
have at once gone to bed and slept till two or 
three o’clock in the afternoon ; but, on Christ- 
mas-day, such a proceeding was not to be 
thought of. So, having breakfasted, I put on 
my Sunday suit, and left home with the 
intention of taking a long stroll into the 
country. Before setting out, I went to the 
station to see if I could not induce a certain 
friend to accompany me ; when whom should 
I meet on the platform but Mr. Choop, the 
chief constable of Newstone? 

Mr. Choop is a small, wiry, active-look- 
ing man, with a sauntering and negligent 
air, as if he were in want of some- 
thing to do. Mr. Choop has a smiling 
open countenance; he wears his hat very 
much at the back of his head, and generally 
displays an ample amount of shirt bosom ; 
seeming, in his quiet way, to invite the con- 
fidence of everyone. But, tell him something 
that interests him; excite him; bring him 
out of the passive into the active mood, 
and you will see his eyes become keen 
and piercing, his features sharpen, and 
his teeth glisten. He looks at such a 
moment, as dangerous and full of mischief as 
a tiger-cat crouching for aspring. Mr.Choop 
is a distant relative of mine by marriage, and 
was aware of the state of my affections. He 
was in the passive mood, when I encountered 
him on the platform, and looked the most 
amiable and artless of men. 

“How are you this morning?” he said as 
we shook hands. “ And how is Cary? Have 
the old man and you made matters up yet ?” 

I shook my head disconsolately. 

“Well, faint heart you know,” he added, 
with a smile. “ What brings me down here ? 
Business, to be sure. The fact is,” mys- 
teriously taking me by the button, “there 
was a daring burglary committed last night 
at Ironville, and property to a large amount 
was stolen. From information I received 
half-an-hour ago by telegraph, I have reason 
to believe that one of the accomplices, having 
in his possession a considerable part of the 
stolen property, arrived here early this mor- 
ning by the mail-train. A slender young man, 
fashionably dressed, light flaxen moustache ; 
wearing a pair of lemon-coloured kid gloves, 
and carrying a small black portmanteau.” 

“Mr. Darke’s friend, by Jupiter !” 

“Eh, what do you mean?” asked Choop 
sharply, with his eager ferret-look, that 
changed him at once into another man. 
Three minutes sufficed to put him in pos- 
session of all I knew. Mr. Choop gave an 
almost imperceptible jerk with his thumb; 
and a tall ungainly-looking man, having the 
ae of a farm-labourer in his best 
clothes, lounged up; and I recognised Timo- 


thy, Mr. Choop’s confidential subordinate. 
Mr. Choop sent Timothy off to Number 
Thirty-nine to make certain inquiries ; then 
went himself to the booking-office to ask 
of the clerk whether he remembered to what 
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station Mr. Darke and his companion were 
booked. The clerk booked so many passen- 
gers by that train, that he could not posi- 
tively remember; but he thinks, through 
to London. Mr. Choop then desired me to 
accompany him to the telegraph office. The 
eight o’clock train had hardly got half way 
to London yet. By consulting a time-table, 
Mr. Choop found out at what part of the 
line the train ought to be; so, at his request, 
I telegraphed to the station at which it would 
next stop; giving a brief description of Mr. 
Darke and his companion, desiring the train 
to be searched on its arrival, and the indivi- 
duals in question to be detained. In a quarter 
of an hour we received a reply: “The train 
has been searched, but no individuals answer- 
ing to the description given by you were 
in it.” 

“Telegraph to each station where the train 
has stopped,” said Mr. Choop, “till you dis- 
cover at which of them the man and wo- 
man got out.” 

So I telegraphed to four stations without 
success, but the fifth answered, “ Yes; the 
individuals you mention reached here by the 
eight a.m. train.” 

“T’li have you yet, Jim Riley!” exclaimed | 
Mr. Choop, with a grim smile. “Fred, | 
my boy, if you want to see a bit of fun, 
and like to go with Timothy and me, you | 
are welcome.” 


As the clock struck twelve, we found our- | 
selves at Fulwood-station— Mr. Choop, | 
Timothy, and myself. After making a few | 
inquiries of the station-master, Mr. Choop | 
sent Timothy in one direction, while he and | 
I took another. Mr. Choop put cautious 
questions to several individuals, but without 
gaining any decisive information. Neither 
was Timothy—when we met him—able to 
furnish any satisfactory intelligence. Mr, 
Choop considered for a few moments: “It 
must be as I have suspected all along,” said 
he, at last. “ We shall find them at the Ten 
Tramps ; step out, lads. Best leg foremost.” 

We left the village at a rapid pace, and still 
keeping on the high road, got into a barren 
moorland country. Fields, hedgerows, and 
trees, were gradually left behind ; until, at 
length, we were shut in on every side by swell- 
ing hillocks of moor, which swept away as 
far as the eye can reach, and bound the 
horizon with their sinuous, graceful lines, 
Following the guidance of Mr. Choop, we 
quitted the high road after a time, and came 
to a halt under the lee of a higher hillock 
than common. Mr. Choop, taking off his 
hat, clambered up the hill and took a stealthy 
survey over its summit. He then beckoned 
me to follow. Peeping over, I found that we 
were on the summit of a ridge of country, 
from which the road swept down into 4 
small valley, in the middle of which, and 
close to the high road, stood a small square 
house, 
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Mr. Choop. 


place for all the rogues in the district.” 


Mr. Choop descended, and he and Timothy 
Then 
Timothy opened a small bundle—brought 
all the way from Newstone—and pro- 
ceeded, with much gravity, to induct him- 
self into a waggoner’s blue smock-frock, 
plentifully braided and buttoned, after the | 
fashion in which waggoners delight. He next 


held secret council for some minutes. 


turned up the bottoms of his fustian trowsers, 


so as to bring into more prominent view his | 


laced-up boots ; then he gave his hat a push 


back and his hair a pull forward, and set 
off at a swinging pace in the direction of 


the Ten Tramps, whistling the Plough-boy 
as he goes, Mr. Choop and I passed the next 
half-hour together, smoking cigars and dis- 
cussing various matters, with a glance over 
the hillock every two or three minutes in the 
direction of the inn. 

“Why not wait till night,’ I asked Mr. 
Choop, “ when you could approach the inn 
without being seen ?” 

“Because, after dark, we should be 
pretty sure of finding half-a-dozen rough 
customers there, who would make the matter 
awkward,” 

“Then why not take half-a-dozen men with 
you, so as to avoid all risk ?” 

“What credit would there be in that? 
When Timothy and I fail, it will be time 
enough to talk about calling in other assist- 
ance. There he is!” 

Timothy was lounging against the door-post, 
smoking a long clay-pipe. While we were 
watching him, he took off his hat, and 
scratched his head vigorously; a second time; 
and a third time. 

“ All right!” said Mr. Choop. “That was 
the signal. Lend me your cap, Fred, and you 
take my hat ; I don’t want Riley to recog- 
nise me till I get into the house.” 

Having made the transfer, we set off, Mr. 
Choop walking with an assumed limp. 

Timothy was still smoking his pipe at the 
door when we reached the inn, 

“Foine day, master.” 

“Very fine, my man,” replied Mr. Choop. 
“What sort of a tap have you got here }” 

“Oh, toidyish. You'll foind the landlord 
somewhere insoide, All the women-folk seem 
to be gone out somewhere.” 

“Two glasses of your best ale, landlord,” 
exclaimed Mr. Choop to a burly red-headed 
man with a villanous countenance, who came 
forward, scowling suspiciously. The land- 
lord’s back was hardly turned before a quick 
whisper was exchanged between Timothy and 
Mr. Choop. We were lighting our cigars 
when the landlord returned with theale. He 
showed us into a small room, and we left 
the countryman still smoking at the door. 


He seemed to bea thirsty soul, this country- | 


man, for he called for glass after glass rapidly, 
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“The Ten Tramps. I dare wager that J im | as if fully determined on getting drunk in 
Riley and his wife are in that house,” said 
“Tt is a notorious gathering- 


the shortest possible time. He drank so 
much that the landlord’s big jug was at last 
exhausted, and he lighted a candle to go down 
into the cellar to draw more ale. Hardly 
had the landlord reached the bottom of the 
cellar-steps, before the door was quietly locked 
behind him. 

Mr. Choop’s apathy vanished in a moment. 
His eyes flashed, his teeth glistened, he looked 
dangerous. “Go you into the garden,” he 
whispered to me, “and take your stand below 
| the window on the left. If Jim Riley jumps 
out—though I don’t think he’ll have time— 
lay hold of him, and stick to him till I come. 
Now, Tim, quick and silent!” Mr. Choop 
and Timothy, each pulling out an ugly- 
looking staff, crept up-stairs as stealthily 
as two burglars, while I hastened into the 
garden, 

A mingled noise of shouting and oaths, 
crowned by a woman’s wild shriek, the 
crash of a falling table, and then the window 
was flung up, and Mr. Darke dashing madly 
through, followed closely by Choop. They 
came to the ground almost together, and 
rolled over in a fierce struggle. But Mr, 
Darke, twice as strong as his opponent, was 
uppermost, sitting astride of Mr. Choop, Only 
for one moment; for, the next, my arms 
were round his neck. I gave him a sudden 
pull back, with all my strength. Choop, now 
on his feet, whipped out his handcufis, and 
had Mr. Darke safe and fast before that 
individual could recover his breath. 

At this moment Timothy appeared, escort- 
ing Mrs, Riley, as I suppose she ought to be 
called ; and carrying, with much care, the 
small black portmanteau. Mr. Choop opened 
it, and I pereeived it to be half-full of watches, 
rings, pins, and jewellery of various kinds. 
The woman’s veil, now thrown back, showed 
me the midnight traveller, minus the mous- 
tache ; a bold, forward-looking, good-featured 
woman, bearing her misfortune with a 
haughty indifference that excited Timothy’s 
admiration. 

The landlord, kicking at his cellar-door, 
and calling to be let out, long before this, 
was released by Timothy ; and very blank 
he looked when he beheld how his guests had 
suddenly come to grief. By Mr. Choop’s 
orders he brought out his horse and a light 
cart, and we drove back, through the darken- 
ing afternoon, to Fulwood. 

Through Mr. Choop’s indefatigable exer- 
tions, the whole of the gang of burglars was 
speedily captured. One ot them turned 
queen’s evidence ; and it then came out that 
Mr. Riley was the planner only of the bur- 
glaries in which they had all been engaged 
for some time back ; it being his duty to pick 
out the premises to be robbed, to make plans 
| of them, and arrange the details of the attack, 
| leaving to others the merely mechanical part 
| of the business, and receiving a certain share 
of the proceeds for his part of the labour. 
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Three days after Christmas-day I received | 
a note from Mr. Lancaster asking me to go 
over to Ironville, as he wished particularly 
to see me. He received me in his grave 

uiet way, looked me through and through 
rom under his bushy grey eyebrows, 
motioned me to a seat, and then spoke. 

“T received yesterday morning from Mr. 
Choop an account of certain events relative 
to the recent burglary on my premises.” 

“The burglary on your premises, sir ?” 

“Yes, Were you not aware of it 1” 

“T was 01 course aware that a robbery had | 
been committed, but was not aware that you 
were the sufterer.” 

“Such, however, is the case,” replied Mr. 
Lancaster. “ Mr. Choop informs me that it | 
was through you he first obtained the clue | 
which enabled him to track and capture part 
of the gang, and recover a portion of the 
stolen property, and that he was much in- 
debted to your courage and activity in the| 
capture of Riley. Now, I am not an ungrate-| 
ful man ; you have long had a liking for my | 
daughter, which, I believe, is returned by 
her; but you are not in a position to marry. 
I will tell you what I'll do for you. I will 
take you as an assistant in my shop, at a 
moderate salary, and if I find that you bring 
into your new trade that amount of intel- 
ligence and activity which I am told you 
possess, I will advance you accordingly ; and, 
providing you and Cary remain in the same 
mind another year, I will not object to your 
marriage. Let me have your decision in 
the morning. You will find Cary in the 
parlour.” 

I need hardly say, that both Cary and I! 
are very glad to see Mr. Choop whenever he 
favours us with a call in our new home, and 
brings us news of Lemonfingers: who, now 
that Mr. Riley is working out his penal ser- 
vitude, is doing well as a licensed hawker in 
the hosiery and Nottiugham line. 


THE ELFIN CHARM. 


*T was in the days of elves and fays, 
Of knights and minstrels gone ; 
?Twas Christmas Eve, and o’er the land 
The early sunset shone. 


The great bare trees were branched with fire 
The blue intense between, 

And shimmered through a golden dew 
The glossy evergreen ; 


> 


While to the purely-jewelled frost 
Such sparks aud hues were given, 

That earth in honour of the time 
Scemed luminous with heaven, 


Save where an inky blot of shade 
Drank up the shrinking light, 

*Neath one great rock a solid gloom, 
A cavern’s denser night. 


And there, before a woman weird, 
The Lady Mabel stood, 

The darkness flowing to her feet 
Behind the shining wood. 
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A woman awful: fiends, they suid, 
Were waiting on her nod, 

But that she used their evil power 
All for the love of God. 


And, sooth to say, the holy priests 
On her no ban had cast, 

And ev'ry stately abbess round 
Bowed rev’rent when she passed. 


Her voice went through the maiden’s sou) 
The echo deep of doom, 

From stony lips whose very breath 
Came cold as from a tomb. 


‘¢ What, maiden, need’st thou yet a charm ? 
The prince of all the land 
To-night will eat thy father’s bread, 
And ask his daughter’s hand.” 


‘Oh, therefore, therefore am I come : 
They say God gives thee power ; 
Take from my face aught men think fair, 
And that within this hour. 


“Dim each bright hue, the gold, the bluc, 
That hair and eyes have worn ; 
Give me a roseless lip and cheek 
That any prince would scorn,” 


“ Bethink thee of the wealth and state 
That wait upon his crown; 
They say he hath a presence grand, 
A name of high renown.” 


“ His crown: its gems would cut my heart ; 
A weight of lonesome woe. 
And for himself, a stranger now, 
Once wed to me, a foe. 


“ Brought by the fame of a fair face 
To win my unknown hand, 
Chained in my father’s, thus alone 
May I their will withstand.” 


Blushed to her brow the vivid shame, 
The young voice quivered long : 
“T love another, royal too, 
A heaven-made prince of song. 


“ Swift as a stream last summer sped, 
And did with him depart,— 
A lilied stream whose silver flowers 
Have floated round my heart. 


“ His presence haunts yon wood, where first 
I learned his lovely lays; 
I know no music like his harp, 
Unless it be his praise.” 


“ His thoughts like light, his love like dew, 
All natural things did change : 
The very daisies seemed new flowers, 
As beautiful as strange. 


“ Once, round my hair of violets 
He twined the slender stems :— 
I would not give that withered wreath 
For all this prince’s gems. 


“ A landless minstrel wandering far, 
But I his love do own; 
The richest maiden overground 
In having that alone.” 


“ Enough, thou love-sick girl! this cup 
Might angel-beauty stain, 
Once drunk: yet stay, I can destroy, 
But not bring back again,” 
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A little pause—a girlish sigh, 
“ Say, will thy lover prize 
A face so changed from that he sees 

Before his absent eyes?” 


Ay, he would prize it faded, sick, 
Bowed down, and blind, and gray. 
My heart he loveth: ’tis his harp, 
He said none else should play. 


“ And if I pause, ’tis for his sake. 
He loved this beauty well. 
I would my face grew only dim, 
Not strange, beneath thy spell. 


“Let my old self live in my eyes, 
My smile familiar seem : 
*T will be less pain to meet me thus, 
Than lovely, lost to him.” 


“Thy soul I touch not; so the charm 
Will grant thee this desire,” 
Then Mabel took the fatal cup, 
Her young heart all on fire 


Was pulsing in the crimsoned cheek, 
Kindling the coral glow 

Of lips that tremulously thrilled 
To ev'ry bosom throe. 


So child-like in her helplessness, 
In loving trust so strong: 

A gentle nature passion-tost, 
Ah, who could do it wrong 


While the large tears so innocent 
Swelled from the azure eyes ? 

F-’en she whose last kind thought was seared 
Mid evil mysteries, 


She drank—the dimpled face looked worn, 
Its rosy lights grew cold ; 

A dullness passed o’er the blue eyes, 
Along the curls of gold, 


“ Go, lady, praise nor pity give 
To earthly thing this night, 

Nor breathe a prayer while works the charm, 
Until the morning light. 


“Tor prince or sire thou must not dare 
The power of spirits dread: 

E’en though thy own true love should come 
To-night, thou must not wed. 


* And if thy wand’ring bard return, 
And loathe thy altered face, 

Daughter, the Church for faded looks 
Hath many a hiding-place.” 


The grinning hag, as Mabel fled 
Affrighted on her way, 

Muttered, “If I know aught of man, 
Thou wilt have time to pray.” 


The love, the joy, from many a life 
Had faded ‘neath her art, 

And then the convent’s chilly calm 
Closed round the youthful heart. 


Thus taking her revenge on life, 
She called it piety, 

(But this was in the dark old times, 
And never more may be). 


But keen and kindly eyes, ere this, 
Watched round that darksome door. 

Too late, the merry elves that dwelt 
Ain the deep woods of yore. 
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Now Nature in the maiden’s breast 
A deep delight had stirred, 

And as a link ’twixt ber and them, 
Was each admiring word. 


“ What! those free feet a cloister walk ?”’ 
Quoth the indignant elves, 

“ That trod our wild entanglements, 
As featly as ourselves ?” 


Then delicate, sweet voices rose, 
The fairies of the flowers 

Could tell of bruised heads lifted up, 
Of kindness soft as showers, 


The Spirit of the Oak, himself, 
From his majestic seat, 

Had watched, all through the summer eves, 
The lovers at his feet. 


*Twas then the royal sprite had woo'd, 
So laughing elves did tell, 

The lady of the Mistletoe, 
In his strong heart to dwell, 


And she in turn, with wreathings soft 
Of tender green, o’erlaid 

With drops of moonlight, lighted up 
His palaces of shade, 


So graciously he gave the word, 
“ The lady follow near, 

To watch the charm, to mar its harm, 
This night no hag we fear. 


From twelve till dawn, o’er human fate, 
We have a power for good, 

E’en for Z/is sake to whom we owe 
The greenness of the wood.” 


The oaks bent low, their shadows swept 
Her path with sable bars, 

And Mabel murmured, “ Grand ye look, 
*Neath this soft light of stars.” 


They touched her cheek with icicles, 

“Thank God!” the maiden cried, 

“?Tis Christmas, and the kindly elves 
By glowing hearths abide.” 


Dropt at her feet, a frozen bird, 
Still mindless of the charm, 
Her quick compassion laid it deep, 

Within her bosom warm, 


They met her at the castle-door, 
“ The prince awaits thee now,” 
“ Now, God defend me!* said the maid, 
And crossed her pallid brow, 


Out laughed the hearty Oak-elf, then 
“ This maiden’s innocence, 

(And little knew the witch its power), 
Will be its own defence. 


* But for the past, our strength is small 
To break a spell so strong, 
And well I ween a deadlier sting | 
Lurks poisoned in the wrong.” 


Then, suddenly, the nestling bird, 
From Mabel’s bosom sped, 
And thus, to spirit ears alone, 
He warbled as he fled. 


* The wedding rite, on this blest night, 
Might this ill spell undo, 
If she were won, the ring put on, 
By one whose love was true. 
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“The husband's arm, ’twixt her and harm, 
Would be a bar of might, 

Then comes your hour of kindly power— 
Use it till morning light.” 


All sadly Mabel sought her bower, 
Her viewless escort round, 

The change in their fair lady's face, 
Her maidens did astound. 


They whispered, as a regal robe 
Of white and silver sheen, 

They placed. “ The minstrel’s memory 
Will rob us of a queen.” 


Then in the presence-room alone, 
For such her sire’s command, 

Before the prince with downcast eyes 
Did Mabel trembling stand, 


Each to his place, the sylvan crew, 
A forest fragrance calle, 

For plenteously the Christmas green 
Hangs on the lofty walls. 


Ah, wicked spell! She heard her name 
Breathed in the old, true tone ; 

Shrank back from eager eye aud hand, 
For prince and bard are one! 


Her hands she closed about her face, 
As they would ope no more, 

And with the sudden agony 
Sank swooning to the floor. 


Yet could she feel his kisses warm, 
While the aérial brood 

Revived her with their wafting wings, 
With odours of the wood, 


With tender touch, with old pet names, 
He to her heart appealed ; 

Nor looked she up till in his ear 
Her trouble was revealed. 


Then looks remorseful sought his eyes 
With their unspoken prayer, 

Oh, bliss ! unutterable love 
Beamed from the dark depths there. 


He watched the deepening love-blush mouut, 
Love-lit the timid eyes, 

Scarce missed the sparkle or the bloom 
Beneath the dear disguise. 


And soft, sweet tears the maiden wept, 
On that kind bosom long, 

Where yearning pity throbb’d to pain, 
Where vengeance struggled strong, 


Now, out on her, the hellish hag ! 
1 would a man were she, 
Not Satan’s legions, nor himself, 
Should keep her life from me. 


“ T’ve done thee wrong, my beautiful ; 
When news of tumults came, 
I left with hope of swift return 
My peerless bride to claim. 


“I thought to watch thy bright’ning face 
Beam to the prince unknown ; 
Not for his kingdom, but his love, 
That nameless, won thy own. 


% A jewell’d crown may light my brows 
In thy self-sacrifice ; 
Thy matchless trust, a deeper shrine 
Thow hast, my pearl of price. 
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“T'll wrap thy life with happiness; 
The picture in my heart 

Of each lost beauty fills my eyes: 
Yea, e’en more fair thou art.” 


The prince looked up, for shook the boughs 
As with some sudden air ; 

The thought came to him, “ Wed to-night,” 
As if "twere written there. 


It flash’d from ev’ry bending branch, 
Fresh leaf, or berry bright, 

Upon his mind, that, nothing loth, 
Did echo back “ To-night.” 


And thus he spake: “ For what I ask 
The offering is too small ; 

My crown and life ; as Christmas gift 
Give me thyself for all.” 


She whispered what the Witch forbade, 
In shuddering tones and low: 
“ Ay, did she; ald her dark behests 
Thon hast not kept till now. 


“ For Pity is thy spirit’s pulse, 

And Praise its needful air, 
And thy soul’s breath, when dangers press, 

Instinctive forms a prayer. 


“ E’en as a dove, on whose white wings 
Drips hard the heavy rain, 

Thy heart shakes off the evil thoughts, 
And soars to Heaven again. 


“ Our love—our holy marriage love— 
Shall scare and dazzle hell ; 
Thy hand in mine, and both in His 
Whose might shall break the spell.” 


In came Prince Kenric’s knights and squires 
A goodly company ; 

And in came Mabel’s father stern, 
A joyful man was he, 


But startled when thus spake the prince: 
“ To-night she must be mine, 

And that before I break thy bread, 
Or pledge thee in the wine.” 


“ Fair prince, here are no wedding-robes, 
No gallant guests to wait ; 
I would fain grace those nuptials p.oud 
With honourable state.” 


“ We are each other’s guests; with her 
Thou hast all honours given ; 

The robe thy daughter wears for me 

Hath fall’n on her from Heaven.” 


“ Then, daughter, look not thou so pale 
As though we sought thy death ; 
*Tis ill to tarry when a crown 
Hangs to the bridal wreath.” 


Up spake the castle priest, a man 
Of cold and silent eyes : 
“TI have a vow—on holy days 
To bind no marriage ties.” 


“ Then here stands my good chancellor, 
A priest of high degree ; 
He'll think no shame to gift his prince, 
My gentle love, with thee.” 


They brought the veil of white, in vain 
Her wedding-ring they sought ; 

But he (nor needed prompting sprites), 
In whom quick love had wrought, 
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Drew off his royal signet-ring : 
“ This in its place shall be, 
And ere I take it back thou shalt 
Have power o’er it and me.” 


But hark! a jaded messenger— 
“Prince, take thy horse, and speed ; 
Thy subjects beat thy palace-gates, 
By daring rebels led!” 


“Go on, good priest; hence, two for one 
Shall their allegiance crave ; 
I shall but make the firmer fight 
For having her to save.” 


Another comes: “ Thy mother, Prince, 
Upon her death-bed lies, 

And bids thee, by thy duty haste, 
To close in peace her eyes.” 


A moment’s wavering, then: “ Of thee 
My mother loved to hear ; 

Thou shalt be mine, no news so sweet 
Could fill her closing ear.” 


They stood beneath the mistletoe, 
But, ere the words were said, 
A spray, empearl’d with shining drops, 
Fell soft on Mabel’s head. 
“ An omen ill;,some evil elf 
Doth watch the marriage hour ! ” 
“Not evil!” cried the poet-Prince, 
For this is Nature’s dower. 











“Say, was it made thus beautiful 
To gift an evil race ? 
I know no purer wreath, and this 
My bride’s fair head shall grace.” 


He bound it on; “ For every drop 
Some blessing hasten here !” 
Light voices, as of flower-bells, 
He thought went past his ear. 


The rite is done, the first kiss won, 
The young wife’s blush and smile 

Are quench’d by the heart-sinking words, 
“TI leave thee yet awhile. 


“The land’s true servant, I must go 
To keep its peace for thee, 
And ere she dies my mother’s eyes 
Must surely rest on me. 


* Too swift a journey for thy strength, 
Dawn sees me back again, 
I leave thee in thy father’s care, 
A precious trust till then,” 


Then Mabel, in her bower alone, 
Sat low before the fire ; 

With that supporting presence gone, 
Felt Hope’s bright ray expire, 





The thought would come, “ Ah! my lost face 
He would have longed to show, 

But from his mother e’en his love 
Doth make him hide me now. 


“Q! I was wrong, and doubly wrong, 
Thus God's good gift to dull, 
And well 1 know his poet-soul 
Doth love the beautiful! ” 


Then up from the repentant heart 
Swelled the deep voice of prayer, 
And then for him broke o’er her head, 

The wife’s first wave of care, 
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But loud the solemn hour of twelve 
Was told upon the bell. 

A deep delicious drowsiness 
Upon her senses fell. 


Touched by transparent hands and fanned 
By wings of gossamer, 

While all soft sounds made lullaby 
Most musically clear. 


Now, tinkling like a tiny rill, 
Now, like the air’s low sigh, 
The leafy flutter now like nought 

But its own melody, 


Quick to your work !” the Oak-elf cried, 
“ And first my gentle queen, 
Whose well-dropped wreath secures the spell 
That makes her ours, I ween.” 


Then over Mabel’s sleeping face 
She spread her wings of light, 
And softly rounded neck and brow, 

And turned them lily-white. 


Wild-briar sprites upon her cheek 
Made flower-like beauty blow, 
He of the Holly gave her lips 


His own rich scarlet glow. 


A deep hue from the haunting fay 
About the violet wreath, 

Dropped dewily on the blue eyes 
The waxen lids beneath, 


Luxuriant curled her hair, it was 
The Ivy-spirit’s spell : 

Where drops of gold from twinkling hands, 
Like gathered sunshine fell, 


On ev'ry feature fingers pure 
Ethereal touches made, 

And on her face the changeful charm 
Of dimpling water laid. 


All Nature’s freshness, life, and glow, 
The grace unspeakable, 

The essence of her loveliness, 
Was poured into the spell. 


The mighty Oak-elf did bestow 
Clear laugh and blithesome mien, 

The maiden passion for the woods 
He deepened in the queen. 


The laurel, ’mid his wealth of green, 
Had nought for Woman's name, 
But garlands grand for Kenric’s head, 

And that was still the same. 


And for her minstrel’s brows the Bay 
Had many a verdant crown, 

Yea, for his sake, some tender shoots 
Should twine about her own. 


Now merry Christmas, lady sweet, 
The cocks are crowing shrill !” 
The busy murmur ceased again, 
The spirit-world was still. 


Amid a blush of light that stole 
The crimson hangings through, 
Slept Mabel, spiritually fair, 
A flower new-dipt in dew, 


But with an overflowing heart, 
Woke to her husband's kiss, 

And bending o’er her his dark eyes 
Rained down ecstatic bliss, 
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“ My beautiful! my beautiful!” 
How exquisitely thrill, 
Along the heart the praises true, 
That loving lips distil. 


Yet what was beauty to the thought 
That the dark spell was gone, 

Which her unthinking young despair 
So lightly had put on! 


And Mabel told how through her dream 
She watched the fays and elves, 

And knew they were but ministers, 
Heav’n’s creatures like themselves. 


How had he sped? Some ill intent 
Those errands sent untrue, 

And still his mother lived, and longed 
To sec her daughte r new. 


But, as with baffled malice stung, 
The aged crone was dead ; 

And with her from their sunny lives 
All chill, all shadow fled. 


The grand old forest all their lives 
They loved, this king and queen, 

And many a lover’s walk they had 
Through its deep vistas green, 


With ev’ry Christmas came the elves 
To bless their palace halls, 

While children’s children for their sake 
Made woodland of the walls. 


MAX AND HIS COMPANIONS. 


I, rue writer of the following story, entreat 
the reader of it not to believe that, because I 


shall relate it somewhat circumstantially, it is, | 


therefore, a work of fiction, or in the slightest 
degree embellished by fancy. I was well 
acquainted with Max, the hero of the 
tale, and with the other agents in its strange 
conclusion: from more than one of whom, 
as well as from personal knowledge, I col- 
lected the following particulars. Singu- 
larly enough, the paper which plays an 
important part in this true drama, was for 
some time in my possession. It had been 
forwarded to me (unknowingly) in a book 
that Max’s family sent me as a memorial of 
the deceased, 

“And you really leave us, Max, to-mor- 
row ?” exclaimed, in chorus, a knot of stu- 
denis, who, with long hair, small caps, long 
pipes projecting from their pockets, books or 
portfolios under their arms, and mostly, with 
spectacles on their noses, were grouped 
together at an angle made by the inter- 
section of two gable-ended streets, in an old 
picturesque town in southern Germany. 

“Yes, really!” answered the youth to 
whom the question was addressed, “ All is 
settled ; and to my contentment, too. But,” 
le added, after a pause—as if replying to the 
sorrowful silence of his companions, which 
seemed to fall blankly, and as it were re- 
proachfully upon his own cheerful tones— 
“you must not think I do not grieve to leave 
you all, old comrades of the college and the 
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|gymnasium. Yet consider; the first wish of | 
|my heart is about to be realised,—that is, I 
am making my first step towards its fulfil- 
;ment. 1 hope soon to be a burden on nobody, | 
for to-morrow I set out for Bologna, to study 
| medicine there !” 
| The speaker was a small and slight young 
;man, about eighteen years of age, with a 
| pale, delicate-looking, oval face, about which 
| fell long, but (it must be owned) rather lanky 
hair. ‘The expression of his countenance was 
singularly amiable, and habitually somewhat 
|sad ;. his grey eyes, beneath which was a 
faint purplish shade, had an unhealthy, mor- 
| bid look, scarcely even now counteracted by the 
momentary excitement that gleamed in them, 
Unlike as he appeared to the robuster- 
\framed, coarser-featured youths whom he 
| had addressed as his fellow-students, he was 
|x great favourite with them. On the 
| announcement of his departure and destina- 
tion, they shouted right cordially : 

“Bravo, Max! Live long! Good luck to 
you! For, you are a good fellow, ay, anda 
right jovial, for all your fair face and 

|maidenly looks. We green-caps will give 
| you a parting bout to-night, in the old room 
|at the Blaue Stern! No sleep, my lads, on the 
jlast night of Max’s stay with us. Hurrah 
| for jolly bottles of Ofner and Drachen-Blut, 
jand thundering healths fifty times over to 
| Dr. Max, Geheimer Medicinalrath, that is to 
be! Good-bye, then, for the present. But 
| when are we to meet to-night ? Come, Max, 
| the feast is for you; do you fix the hour.” 
| ‘To this hearty invitation, Max as heartily 
| replied; but, requested his friends to excuse 
his naming a late, and, for Germany, a very 
late hour, for the gathering. 

“This departure of mine,” he said, “has 
been very suddenly determined on; and [ 
| have all my baggage to pack, and much to 

arrange between this and to-morrow morn- 





ing. Then, my father and grandfather—in 
short, all the family up at the castle—will 
hardly let me leave them, on this last night, 
before their bed-time. I fear I cannot come 
before eleven o’clock.” 

“ Eleven o’clock be it, then!” cried Max's 
friends. “We will not say that we may not 
meet earlier ourselves : but we will drink no 
wine till you come—only some beer, perhaps, 
to moisten our throats between the pipes which 
we'll smoke to your welfare. You know 
we must smoke for ourselves and for you too. 
Ah! You lose a great deal, Max, by not being 
able tosmoke, Pity that your chest is 80 
weak; but when you come back from 
Bologna you'll smoke like the rest of us!” 

A few minutes after this conversation, 
Max was walking, arm-in-arm, through the 
pleasure-gardens at the back of the town, 
with his chosen friend, Ernest. The day (it 
was late in autumn) was grey and melan- 
choly. Instead of the flowers, so bright and | 
gay in summer, were long, rank, rambling | 
stalks, crowned here and there with a pale, 
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MAX AND HIS 


unseasonable-looking blossom. The ground 
was damp, and the tall fir-trees which in 
August had shed a grateful shade, on this 
-November noon seemed only to give a dreary 
dampness to the remoter walks of the garden. 
(Do not I, the writer, know the spot well?) 
And was | not there, also, on the day when 
Max decided to leave ?) 


For some time the friends walked on in) 


silence, downcast and abstracted, as if the’! 
gloomy influence of the air and scene un- 
consciously affected them. At length Ernest 
broke out of the dreamy mood, and said : 

“Max, my friend, I can perfectly under-| 
stand that you are glad to begin life ; but how 
is it you are going to be a doctor? I thought 
music was to be the profession? How 
came draughts and boluses to take the place 
of Mozart and Beethoven? When I at- 
tended the pretty Opera you composed for | 
the little theatre up at the castle yonder, you | 
seemed to say you meant one day to be} 
Kapel-Meister at this picturesque old town. | 
And must I now renounce all hope of receiv- | 
ing a ticket, from you, admitting me to the 
first performance of the first grand opera in | 
five acts, of the most iliustrious maestro Max | 
von Nierstein ?” 

“No!” replied Max. “Don’t give up all 
hopes of that. I mean to have two strings 
to my bow, or rather to my fiddle. Physic is 
to get me bread; music is to win me fame. 
Many an evening at Bologna, after I have 
attended the doctorial classes, I shall be 
playing on my piano—for a piano I must 

ave. Do you know, I think I shall have 
more time for music, at Bologna than here ; 
for Gretchen is always practising on the 
piano at the castle, and then the children 
make such a noise! Not but what I should 
have preferred studying music outright, 
under Mercadante at Naples, to poring over 
Paracelsus at Bologna. But, you know how 
I stand. My father’s second marriage and 
second family of children have (as he says) 
taken all his money; and [ assure you 
I could not bear any longer the hints 
thrown out to me, which all amounted 
to this, ‘Go, and get your own living!’ 
So, the other day, when my old uncle—the 
prelate, you know, ot the Benedictine con- 
vent—sent for me, and, in a few words, told 
me that, for my dead mother’s sake, he 
would do something for me, but that he 
restricted that something to enabling me to 
become either a priest or a physician ; I, of 
course, closed with the offer of the latter 
Vocation, for I have no eall to the church. 
And then, you know, my engagement with 
Caroline Marschner e 

“Yes, yes, my friend,” said Ernest ; “I 
know all about that, and how wretched, too, 
you must be up at the castle since your own 
brother and sister died and the new family 
came in,” 

“ Assuredly,” replied Max: “it is not a 


more sympathetic, more refined, 
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you are a superfluity in your own father’s 
house. But we must not speak of that.” 

And then the brave young fellow shook 
himself as if to throw off any unmanly 
emotion, and said in a cheerful tone: 

“O! I shall be very happy at Bologna!” 

“Does Friiulein Marschner know you are 
going to leave us ?” asked Ernest. 

“She does,” answered Max ; “and, I am 
glad to say, her family seemed pleased that I 
am about to study a profession in earnest, 
|'They almost sanction our engagement, con- 
ditionally, and my dear Caroline is full of 
hope. I am sure, come what will, I may 
depend on her fidelity! I am to see her 
again to-night—and, to say the truth, that 
was the chief reason why I appointed to meet 
the Green-caps so late.” 

What a jolly scene it was at the Blaue 
Stern that night! Eleven o’clock was come. 
As Max entered the room where his com- 
panions were all assembled, a loud Vivat ! 
shook the wreaths of smoke that the students 
had been breathing out thicker and thicker 
for the last two hours, and seemed to clear 
the scene of action for a while, as flashes from 
cannon make visible for a moment the ships 
which had thundered forth their vollies, till 
they were hidden in their own sulphureous 
canopy. 

“ Hurrah for Doctor Max !” said one of the 
gay set. “ And now let us sing—Gaudeamus 
igitur, Juvenes dum sumus !” 

The song was sung. Other songs were 
sung. Loud was the noise. But there was 


in the mirth than there would have been in 
the jollity of young Englishmen, meeting 
under similar circumstances—more refined, 
and yet much madder. Such gripes of the 
fist, such embracing! Now, as the hours 
have passed the bridge of midnight, and the 
fun is still more fast and furious, and all the 
Adelaides and Carolines (absent, of course,) 
have been toasted, with stamping of feet 
and knocking on the table, the mad students 
scarcely knowing what freak to be at, at 
once to demonstrate and relieve their exube- 
rant enthusiasm, propose a sort of Freischutz 
oath, to be forthwith administered. 

“Here we are!” shouted the loudest of 
the party—Fritz by name. “Here we all 
are, and it would be a shame to separate 
without doing something madder than ever 
we did before, to signalise the last night we 
spent together before Max’s departure for 
Bologna. Green-caps! I propose that we all 
solemnly swear to meet here again, on this 
spot, in this room, exactly this day twelve- 
month, to celebrate the return of Max from 
Bologna !” 

“But will he return?” 
sober Johann. 

“T shall!” answered Max for himself. 
“Nav! I mean I witt! For, even if there 
is no vacation just at this time, I'll manage 
to get away.” 


asked the more 
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“That might be difficult, my boy,” said 
Johann, “and might cost you an expulsion.” 
“Silence!” cried Fritz. “I fear we’ve got 
some beggarly Red-cap amongst us !” 
“No! no!” shouted Johann; “I’m a 


staunch Green-cap. But there is a difficulty, | 


and I'll solve it. Listen to what I propose. 
Name a day for our meeting, when it will 
certainly be vacation at Bologna—say, next 
Easter twelvemonth. Max, can you come 
then ?” 

“And why not this very next Easter?” 
loudly interrupted Fritz. 

“I could not come next Easter,” replied 
Max himself, “because my uncle and my 
family have arranged with me that I should 
stay at Bologna at least a year; for, as they 
say, the place is far off, and journeys are 
expensive, and rolling stones gather no moss, 
and all that sort of thing.” 

“Ay!” cried Fritz; “that sort of thing 
at which the old ones are ever ready. O! very 
well! Here goes for next Easter twelve- 
month! Say Easter-Eve. Now, for a good 
large jolly sheet of paper! I'll draw up the 
agreement in right leah style: I’m studying 
law, you know. But where’s our paper /” 

Fritz struck his tumbler, so as to imperil 
its breaking, with the blade of his knife, and, 
when the Kellner answered the summons, 
ordered a large sheet of writing-paper, which 
accordingly was brought. Large, coarse, blue- 
looking, wire-wove paper it was, 

“ Behold !” said Fritz. “This will do for a 
firm stout, diabolical compact, by which we all 
bind ourselves to meet here, at this capital 
Blaue Stern, next Euster-Eve twelvemonth, 
at the same hour we did to-night. No! 
Say—to give everybody time, distant ones, 
especially—that we solemnly swear, on the| 
peril of our souls, to be here all assembled at | 
this very identical hour.” 

“And that is?” interrupted Johann, in- 
terogatively. 

“ Just one o'clock,” returned Fritz, looking | 
at his large silver watch. 

“Bravo! Acreed!” cried all the students. | 
“ Now for it!” 

So, the summons to the banquet in the 
future, was written out by Fritz, in a bold | 
legal hand. I decline to quote the exact'| 
words, which rather savoured of blasphemy, | 
and which only the excited state of the| 
young men could in any way, however sorrily, 
excuse. All, however, when the document 
was read aloud, gave in their adhesion to the 
mad-cap covenant ; to which no proviso for 
hindering circumstances—for affairs, illness, 
or death—was added. The oath, to be and 
appear in the room where the students then 
were, at the Blaue Stern, next Easter- Eve 
twelve months, was absolute. Some of the 
company, it may be supposed, agreed to the 
terms of the compact merely because they 
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(Conducted by 
| himself, who was pious, and a staunch Roman 
| Catholic to boot. (By this token: Many an 
jargument have I had with him on religion, 
| especially on Virgin-worship, but I made no 
impression on him.) 

“Sign! Sign!” shouted Fritz. “Come all 
of you and sign! But not in vulgar ink, my 
Jads! The only worthy liquid wherein to 


dip our pens, on such an occasion as this, is 
undoubtedly our own blood—blood that has 
Here is my 


| visited our hearts! Come on! 
dagger. Here goes first !” 

With these words, the enthusiastic fellow 
pricked himself pretty deeply in the arm, 
|which he bared for the purpose, and, as the 
little pool of blood stood in the small wound, 
{turned and returned the pen in it, as if with 
| relish and delight. Then, he signed his name 
|at the bottom of the solemn engagement, 
| Then, the dagger was handed from one to 
|another, the same ceremony was repeated, 
and the name of the student was added to 
|the list: while verbally, he pledged himself | 
|to observe the oath. Max was the last to | 
sign. When the strange document was com- 
plete, it was consigned to the custody of 
_Max, who carefully folded it up, and placed | 
‘it in one of the pockets of a large old 
leathern pocket-book, that had been given 
him by his uncle the prelate. After the 
mad act came fresh potations, a renewal 
of embraces, and louder noises, until the 
| whole of the jovial company fell asleep on the 
benches in the reception-room of the Blaue 
Stern. 

Not long, however, did they sleep: for, 
|Max was to go off by the coach (Schnell- 
wagen) that started towards Bologna at eight | 
o’clock. | 





All the Green-caps were at the Post to see 
Max start. I looked at them curiously, for | 
I knew they had been drinking the greater | 
art of the night, and had not been in bed, | 
must say, however, that none of them 
looked muzzy. As Max came down from the 
Castle where he had been to say Farewell, 
his friends struck up a most harmonious part- 
song, with voices that did not in the least 
savour of debauch, but were as fresh as those 
of morning-larks, The song had been com- 
posed for the occasion by one of the stu- 
dents, and was, of course, full of Lebewohl, 
Freundschaft, and Wiedersehen. 

Then, spectacles were almost crushed by 
strict embraces, the gauntlet of which Max 
poor fellow, had to run ; then, as he mounted ° 
| the impériale of the Schnellwagen, there was 
a parting shout, resounding along the Linden- 
strasse, down which the lumbering vehicle 
|soon crushed its noisy way ; finally, as — 
|as a glimpse of Max could be discerned, 
last adieus were waved by energetic hand- 
kerchiefs of all hues, and doubtful degrees 





would not seem wanting in boldness. Amongst 
these more reverential, though weaker stu- 
dents, I should a priori have classed Max 


of cleanliness, while Max, too, waved his 
| handkerchief (he had a white one on purpose) 
in return. 











This I know for certain—for I was there, | 
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Max is gone. 

I heard of him, sometimes, from certain 
members of his family, with whom I was 
acquainted, He was doing well, behaving 
well, studying manfully, and always wrote 
home in high spirits. 

After a period, no news of him came for a 
long time. The year and a quarter, since he 
had left the old town in Southern Germany, 
had passed away. LEaster-Eve, the Easter- 
Eve had come, had gone. ‘Three months 
afterwards I visited the town. 

“So,” said Johann to me (Johann was 
telling me the story of what had happened 
on the Easter-Eve which had come and 
one), “we were all, all but Max, at the 

laue Stern, according to our agreement, 
We had assembled at about eleven o’clock, 
| in order that every thing might be as like 
| the old evening as possible. We never 
_ doubted but that Max would come: 
| though of his arrival in town no one had 
| heard, But, he was a lazy correspondent, and 
had only written his great crony, Ernest, one 
letter during his absence at Bologna ; that 
letter was a very cheerful one, and gaily 
| alluded to the grand meeting on Easter-Eve, 
| which he again promised to attend, for, said 
| he, not for worlds would I break my true old 

German faith. 
| “Of course, when we met, we asked each 

other :-— 

“* Has anybody heard lately of Max ?’ 

“ No one had heard of Max. 

“¢ Ay, he means to surprise us,’ said some 
of the party, ‘and to step in, like a ghost, at 
| the witching hour of One, when we signed 
| the agreement.’ Yet we were a little surprised 
| that, as time wore on, no Max appeared, and 
| I, and perhaps others, felt an unexpressed 
uneasiness, which each thought it would be 

abad omen, anda damping thing, to shape 
| into language. This very uneasiness, I believe, 
set us all upon drinking more than usual, 
Max’s health was thundered out again and 
again, with an energy that seemed as if it 
would secure the result which it invoked. If 
the wind shook the door, we cried out, ‘ Here 
he comes!’ bat, under all this was a lurking 
doubt. So the time went on till one o’clock 
was nearly come. 

“Now of what followed” (Johann is always 
speaking), “I can give you but a very faint, 
confused, and strange account ; yet no one of 
us, who were present at the scene, could give 
you a better. We have all questioned one 
another as to our thoughts and sensations at 
the moment. When I tell you how the matter | 
appeared to me, I tell you how it appeared 
to all us Green-caps, some of us who were 
assembled at the Blaue Stern that night. I 
speak in the name of all. 

“We had taken wine till we were queer— 
that is the truth of it—and the thing 
seemed to pass in the nature of a dream—a 
very real dream, though. The door seemed 
to open ; but no one heard it open, and there, 
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somehow, was Max amongst us. He was 
always pale, you know; but now he was deadly 
pale. He was dressed just as he was the 
night before he left us, and seemed to be 
sitting just in the very place where he had 
sat before. We saw him walk in, we saw 
him sit down. Some, afterwards declared 
that they heard, at the time when Max 
walked in, a faint rustling sound, as if a 
silken robe were shaken: I heard nothing ot 
the kind. It is the only point on which 
we Green-caps differ.” 

“Did you see Max very plainly?” I in- 
terrupted. 

“As plainly as I now see you,” said 
Johann. “ But all my senses, except that of 
sight, seemed spell-bound. We, none of us, 
got up, or attempted to take Max by the 
hand, Some of us, at the time, were half 
lying on the benches; but nobody stirred, 
Indeed there was something solemn and 
awful in Max’s appearance which chilled 
us. He looked so pale and sad. And 
the flickering lights, and the atmosphere, 
made dim by our having smoked, cast about 
the figure and the face of our friend, not so 
much a shadowy, as a mournful and uncheer- 
ing aspect. How long this state of things 
lasted, neither I nor any of us can exactly 
tell, Silently we looked at Max, and silently 
Max looked at us, I imagine the whole ap- 
pearance did not last many minutes. When 
some one called out, ‘Why, Max has been 
here !"—Max was already gone; but gone as 
he had come, no one knew how. After the 
Green-cap had spoken, there was immediately 
a stir, and a search for Max. Some of us, I 
believe, looked under the benches; thinkin 
he had tricked us, and that we should fin 
him hidden somewhere for a joke. Then, 
we hallooed up the Kellner and the 
Wirth, and, with them, stumbled about the 
house, looking and calling everywhere for 
Max. e 

“ But no Max was to be found. 

“Then, I own, we felt uncomfortable ; 
though, in spite of our thinking that it was 
very unlike Max so to have acted, we persisted 
in saying that the odd fellow had played usa 


| trick. 


“When morning light come, and we could 
go out into the town to inquire at the 
Bureau of the Post whether Max had lately 
arrived there, and we were answered, ‘ Cer- 
tainly not ;’ when, later in the day, we went 
up to the old Schloss, and found that Max’s 
family had had no news of him; when we 
had sought him vainly at the houses of all 
his friends ; then, indeed, the matter began 
to assume a serious aspect. Was it possible 
that we had all been consentaneously de- 
luded by some coinage of our own brains ? 
This was hard, impossible, to believe; 
and, after all, was only explaining one difli- 
culty by another—miracle by miracle—for 
we had seen him plainly! We could talk 
of nothing else. 
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“A week had passed since the strange event, 
and it had made great noise in the town; 
when Ernest, who was the most frequent 
visitor at the castle, came to us with the 
astounding intelligence that news of Max’s 
death had been received by his family. Ernest 
had read the letter through—the letter which 
informed the Geheim-Rath von Nierstein, of 
his son’s death. It was a friend, whom Max 
had made at the Bologna University, who 
wrote a long and particular account of the 
sad event, and the circumstances that pre- 
ceded it.” 

From this point I can take up the story: 
for, I, toa, read that deeply interesting 
letter which told the fate of poor Max.| 
It was minutely particular: rambling (as 
such letters always are) ; interspersed “with 
bursts of grief, encomiums, memories only 
interesting to friendship. Of course, then, 
I do not give the letter in extenso ; but, 
the following is a correct abstract of it. 

The climate of Bologna did not agree with 





Max from the beginning. Born in Schloss 
Nierstein, close to one of the highest towns in 
Europe, and breathing from his childhood, 
the highly oxygenated air of that lofty re- 
gion, the relaxing warmth of the plains of 
Italy had a most pernicious effect on his 
health, With his usual and _ beautiful 
unselfishness, Max would not alarm and 
grieve his father, who doted on him, by 
writing home one word about his indispo- 
sition. On the contrary, he wrote cheer- 
fully to his relatives; and, battling with his 
own feelings, did truly and manfully, try 
to be cheerful. This kind of holy decep- 
tion was carried so far, that he had even 
—unknown to his relations —spent some 
weeks in the Apennines, with a view to the 
recovery of his health. From this mountain 
trip he had returned to his university much 
stronger, and free from that tendency to low 
malaria fever, which had haunted him in the 
gloomy streets of Bologna, and which had 
obliged him to keep his bed for some time in 
the preceding autumn. 

But, suddenly, in the early spring, 
a return of his complaint. He lingered on for 
some time: not very ill, but low, and (as it 
seemed) hypochondrical. Again, he would 
not write home about his state, waiting— 
always waiting—to be better. Then it was 
he did not write at all. 

The end was very rapid—indeed sudden. 
Brain fever set in. Three days of delirium 
did death’s work. The friend was always at 
his bedside, too much occupied in the atten- 
tions necessary to a patient under such cir- 
cumstances—too bewildered ; too agonised ; 
yet too hopeful—to write word to Nierstein 
how ill Max was. <A few days would! 
decide for life or death: so few, that a 


he had 


summons for Max’s relations was delayed,’ 
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until comething like a a - certainty should de- 
clare itself. Had his family been sent for 
in the beginning, they would have found him 
either dead or recovering. And how much 
Max would have disliked an unnecessary 
summons to his sick bed, the Bologna friend 
very well knew. So, in the midst of doubt- 
ing and hoping, nothing was written, no 
one was sent for (there was no electric 
telegraph in those days), and Death stole 
on. The records of poor Max’s delirium were 
very affecting. All his words showed a 
good, pure, affectionate spirit. Many times 


| he seemed to be conversing with the brother 


and sister whom he had lost, or with his 
father, whom he dearly loved. Many times 
he besought the love of his step-mother, who 
(truth to! say) had viewed him with a hard 
eye. Then he would seem to be talking to 
his betrothed, Caroline Marschner, or again, 
his friend Ernest would be the phantom of 
his brain. His death was unexpected, at the 
moment it occurred, even by his medical 
attendant. 

It happened on Easter-Eve. Neither during 
theday,nor when the doctor had recently visited 
him late in the afternoon, had he appeared 
to be worse. On the contrary, he had become 
more tranquil. ‘The friend was sitting by his 
bedside. ‘The night might ‘be said to be 
nearly over; for, in truth, Easter-Eve had 
merged into Easter-Day. It was near one 
o’clock in the morning, when Max, who 
seemed to be asleep, startled his friend, by 
suddenly calling out : 

“Now I must go! They are expecting 
me!” He partly raised himself in bed, 
stretching out his arms and hands. Then, as 
suddenly, he fell back upon the pillow dead— 
as if he had been shot. 

After hearing these things, the blood- 
written covenant, that had faded to a dim, 
brownish hue, unlike any other colour, looked 
tome terrible. I made haste to send it back, 
to the keeping of Max’s family. 
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